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Events of the Géeck. 


Tue attack upon Verdun, which seemed to have died 
down, has been renewed with violence during the week, 
and the persistent and costly assaults on both sides of the 
Meuse seem to mean that the German determination to 
secure the main position is final. This inference is 
strengthened by accounts in the German newspapers ; 
and, if we are to accept it as trustworthy, it is a point 
of great importance. The attack has now been proceed- 
ing for seven weeks, and if the loss continues at the rate 
of 150,000 per month, Verdun may cost over half-a- 
million, or say seventeen to twenty divisions net. There 
is no military advantage in Verdun worth such an outlay. 
It means simply a moral gain. The Germans hope to 
weaken the French moral by compelling the evacuation 
of the position, and hope, too, to impress the neutral 
world. In neither may they succeed. French moral 
was never higher, and even neutrals know how to write 
off so many square miles against a net loss of from 
350,000 to 400,000 men. The persistent Zeppelin attacks 
upon this country are another evidence of a changed 
enemy objective. Their end, too, is moral and not 
military, and this abandonment of purely military 
objectives, of which the popular clamor for submarine 
ruthlessness is yet another instance, is a fairly conclusive 
sign that Germany is now playing for terms. 

* * * 


THE six weeks’ struggle for the position of Verdun 
having resulted in creating a number of small French 
salients, the Germans have been attempting to cause 
their evacuation during the week. By their success west 


of the Meuse, at Haucourt, they had turned the village | 


of Malancourt into a dangerously narrow excrescetice on 
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| the line. The attack upon Malancourt itself began upon 


the Tuesday of last week, but only succeeded in capturing 


resumed at dusk on Thursday, and continued until day- 
light upon Friday, when, after heavy loss, the handful of 
in the enemy’s hands. The 


brook which runs through Haucourt and Bethincourt, 
the ground falling from the advanced lines to the water’s 
The difficulty of holding such a salient eco- 
nomically led the French to evacuate it upon Saturday 
night, withdrawing their defensive position across the 
brook. For twenty-four hours, the Germans, ignorant of 
the French movement, poured an intense rain of shell 
upon the evacuated area, and when they launched the 


| attack upon Monday, they had to cross a far greater 


depth of ground than they had estimated, and suffered 
accordingly. Upon Wednesday the Germans were able 
to seize Haucourt after a series of costly assaults, but the 
French at the same time strengthened their line by 
another advance at the Avocourt redoubt. 

7 * * 

THE operations on the main defences of Verdun east 
of the Meuse were more critical. The line from 
Douaumont, to Vaux made a salient about the road 
through Caillettes Wood ; but had remained substantially 
the same for almost a month. Vaux village lies in a sort 
of pocket in the plateau upon which the forts of Vaux 
and Douaumont stand. The pocket extends westward to 
near Douaumont fort, but most of the low land is well 
wooded. Direct attacks upon the French lines at 
Douaumont and the fort of Vaux had been of no avail. 
Towards the end of last week the Germans struck west 
up the Vaux road, and captured the whole village. On 
Friday evening they attacked again in the same direction, 
pressing with great determination, but suffering heavy 
loss. Upon Saturday and Sunday there were several 
fresh attacks, which carried the Germans well south of 
the Vaux road, and gave them a considerable part of 
Caillettes Wood. The effect was to make the French 
lines about the fort of Vaux and south of Douaumont 
almost untenable, and hence General Pétain launched a 
counter-attack on Monday, which re-established the 
French at the western entrance to Vaux, and recovered 
almost the whole of the Caillettes Wood. On Wednesday 
another counter-attack considerably improved the French 
position south-west of Douaumont. 

* * ” 

Untit a fuller version is available of the German 
Chancellor’s “lengthy ’’ speech to the Reichstag, it is 
hardly possible to gauge its tone and meaning. Both, how- 
ever, seem to usto show that even the moderate Chancellor 
is far from approaching an acceptable settlement. Parts of 
it were a reply to Mr. Asquith’s uncompromising 
answer to Mr. Snowden, and these polemical passages 
are fierce enough. British policy aimed at destroying 
“free united Germany,’’ and reducing her to the helpless- 
ness of the period before her unity. It has no such aim, 
and we strongly hope that the Prime Minister will make 
this point clearer than he has yet made it. Mean- 
while, the Chancellor has given some indication of 
Germany’s peace terms, This passage seems to have 
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been abbreviated in our telegraphic summaries. 
But its general purport is clear. Germany is to secure 
“ guarantees’ that Belgium will never be a “ Franco- 
British vassal,”” or a “military and economic buffer 
against Germany.’’ This seems to show that Germany 
does not propose annexation, and might be content with 
an international guarantee of neutrality. This is 
an advance, but it is almost spoiled by the 
further suggestion that the “long suppressed Flemish 
race’? must not be sacrificed to the Latin 
element. But the two strands of the Belgian 
people were firmly united by the war—and it was Ger- 
many’s hand that bound them together. Now she would 
disunite them. We are glad to see the controversy 
getting into the terrain of discussion, but obviously we 
can take nothing less than absolute Belgian independence. 
. - . 

In regard to Poland, again, the summary is rather 
enigmatic. The main point, apparently, is that Russia 
must not again occupy Poland. But in regarding Poland 
as a buffer against Russia, the Chancellor does not 
suggest giving her any measure of independence. In 
effect he proposes an Austro-German partition, coupled 
with the annexation of “the nations between the Baltic 
and the Volhynian Swamp.’’ This is a claim for the 
military frontier now occupied, to which, of course, 
Russia will never assent. She is therefore antagonized 
afresh, and the speech, which we should like to read as a 
feeler for peace, raises formidable obstacles to it. 
For the rest, it was a vehement denunciation of 
our attempt to reduce Germany “ by hunger,’’ which was 
described as ‘‘ inhuman warfare,’’ a boast that Germany’s 
food supplies are adequate, and a declaration of the 
resolve to continue a war of defence as long as may be 
necessary. : 

* * * 

Tue Prime Minister has returned from a singularly 
triumphant visit to Rome and the Italian front, 
which he distinguished by a display of what the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
calls his Ciceronian oratory. The visit has obviously 
strengthened the always strong sentimental ties between 
England and Italy ; we hope it has also succeeded where 
M. Briand may have partially failed—+.e., in securing the 
maximum power for the final ‘‘ push’”’ of the Allies as 
well as for their diplomacy. 

. + * 

Tue Budget, simply conceived and explained with 
much clearness, is likely to stand. It isa pure Free Trade 
instrument, exhibiting this country in the solitary 
attitude among the belligerents of meeting war costs out 
of taxation, providing for interest and sinking fund on our 
loans, relying mainly on direct taxation (72 per cent. 
direct to 28 per cent indirect), and looking forward to a 
surplus at the end of the war, provided it finishes in a 
year. The revelation of such strength is a blow at paper- 
flooded Germany, which will, of course, resound through 
the financial world. The opposition has not been 
vigorous. The Tariff Reformers pleaded weakly for a 
scheme of taxes on imports, without specifying who they 
would tax in addition to Allies and friendly neutrals— 
notably, we observe, Belgian glass manufacturers. Mr. 
Hewins, indeed, denounced the alternative proposal of 
prohibiting imports as a means of economizing transport, 
plainly showing that the Tariff Reformers aim primarily 
at the coddling of selected native producers. For the 
rest, the rather oppressive railway tax may go, or be 
modified, and possibly the match tax, which has an ill 
name and history. 

. * * 

WE cannot describe in a few paragraphs the details 

of this tremendous plan. It actually raises by taxation 





and from untaxed revenue a sum of £502,275,000 
(making a total levy of £300,000,000 by fresh taxation 
imposed since the war began), and anticipates a surplus 
of £85,000,000 on a peace Budget proposed at the end 
of another year of war. Even this vast levy will leave a 
deficit of £1,323,000,000, which must be filled by borrow- 
ing. During the present year the new taxation will 
amount to close on £65,000,000, £43,500,000 of which 
comes from increased income-tax. The new rates on this 
impost will be from 2s. 3d. to 5s. in the pound on earned 
income, and 3s. to 5s. on unearned income. There is to 
be no addition to the super-tax, but the duty on excess 
profits due to the war will be raised from 50 per cent. to 


60 per cent. 
* * * 


Some further additions are made to old taxes—the 
license duty on motor-cars up to 16 horse-power is doubled 
and over 16 horse-power trebled. Sugar bears an addi- 
tional tax of a halfpenny a pound; the tax on cocoa is 
raised from 1}d. to 6d. a pound; that of coffee and 
chicory from 3d. to 6d. a pound. To these imposts is 
added a little group of fresh burdens. The most dubious 
of them is a tax on railway travel, which is to rise from 
a 1d. impost on tickets costing more than 9d. Mr. Lowe’s 
old proposal of a tax on matches is revived. Table waters 
will be taxed 4d. or 8d. a gallon; and cider and perry 4d. 
a gallon. Beer and spirit duties remain as they are 
under menace of a rise should prices be unduly increased. 
There are some adjustments in the method of collecting 
the income-tax and other taxes, which we advise our 
readers to study. On the whole, the highest ranges of 
incomes seem to us to be inadequately taxed, and the 
highest level of sacrifice to be exacted from middle-class 
incomes ranging from £200 to £500 a year. 

* * * 

Durine the last ten days, there have been five Zep- 
pelin raids upon different parts of England and Scotland. 
The first raid took place on the night of Friday, March 
3lst. Five large airships, organized in two squadrons, 
with one detached ship, crossed the coast at various 
points, and dropped seventy-four bombs. The next 
morning L15 was seen to come down off the Thames 
estuary, and the crew surrendered to a patrol boat. The 
Zeppelin was taken in tow, but sank. No military damage 
was reported, but forty-three persons were killed and 
sixty-six injured, and there was much damage to private 
and public buildings. The raid was repeated upon 
Saturday night, probably with the intention of over- 
coming the bad impression of the loss of an airship on 
Friday. There was another raid on Sunday night, when 
Scotland received its first visit from Zeppelins, another 
on Tuesday, and a fifth on Wednesday night. Each raid, 
except the fourth, seems to have added to the list of 
casualties ; but none, apparently, succeeded in achieving 
any military end, and the German official reports that 
they have bombarded the London Docks and the City 
of London between Tower Bridge and London Docks are 
quite false. 

* * * 

An interview with the commander of L 15 is notable 
for two incompatible positions. Despite his insistence 
that the airships always have a military objective, he 
could not say that they knew their whereabouts. The 
series of visits is remarkable for another reason. It is an 
attempt to weaken the appetite for war of the ally whom 
Germany now paints as the demon of the piece. It is 
doomed to failure. Meanwhile, our defences improve. On 
each raid the airships have had a warm reception. On the 
first of the series L15 was not only struck by shells, but 
was also bombarded by Lieutenant Brandon, R.F.C., 
from a height of 9,000 feet. The gallant airman, seeing 
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that his first bombs failed of their effect, dived nearer 
the airship, and believes that he then broke its back. 
Either L15 or another airship dropped a machine gun 
and a riddled petrol tank. On Tuesday night the 
Zeppelins were turned back from London, the second 
abortive attempt made recently to reach the City. These 
are all reassuring signs, and we feel confident that if the 
air defences are developed still further the raids may 
come to a termination. Mr. Tennant has accepted Mr. 
Billing’s offer to organize raids, a move which shows a 
real Parliamentary strategy. 
* * * 

On Wednesday morning the force which is attempt- 
ing to relieve General Townshend at Kut carried the 
enemy's entrenched position at Um-el-Hannah. This 
position, some twenty miles east of Kut, seemed almost 
impregnable, being a highly fortified line, not two miles 
long, between an extensive marsh to the north and the 
river to the south. Two attempts to force it had failed. 
Only a small force could be deployed against so small a 
front, and as the flanks were secure it could only be taken 
by frontal attack. The advance was followed up later in 
the day when the position at Falahiyah was taken. In 
the meantime, General Keary, on the southern bank of 
the river, had forced the Turkish lines opposite 
Falahiyah. The net result of both advances is to bring 
the relief force up to the strong positions at Sanna-i-Yat, 
some fourteen miles east of Kut. If these are forced, 
there still remain the Es-Sinn lines, which can be turned 
from the north but not from the south. General Gorringe 
who has succeeded General Aylmer, has made a good 
start, and with the 13th division from Gallipoli in his 
command he may yet achieve his end. 

- * * 

Tue first line of attack on the Coalition has melted 
away ; Sir Edward Carson, as general-in-chief, deciding 
to treat it as a skirmish, and even to reprimand 
the local commander, who chanced to be Sir Frederick 
Banbury. ‘The proposal was to meet Mr. McKenna’s 
motion that the members on military service should not 
draw a double salary with an amendment to do away 
with their Parliamentary payment of £400 a year. On 
this a division was to be taken, and the Govern- 
ment thrown out or divided. The plan miscarried. 
The moderate Conservatives put their case in the 
hands of Mr. Duke, who practically crushed the whole 
movement as a betrayal of the national cause, a breach of 
the party truce, and a foul blow at the Labor members, 
whom it would reduce to sudden poverty. Mr. Law 
played the same tune, in a softer key, and Sir Edward 
Carson thought it wise to abandon his former friends, 
while covering their retreat with a suggestion that both 
Mr. McKenna’s plan and Sir Frederick Banbury’s should 
be withdrawn together. The battle will now be joined on 
the issue of conscription for married men which the 
Cabinet is considering. 

* * * 

A new Free Trade campaign (for that is what will 
obviously be necessary) was virtually started at a luncheon 
on Thursday, at which Sir Hugh Bell took the chair, and 
Sir John Simon, Lord Beauchamp, Lord Bryce, 
Lord Mersey, and the heads of the Free Trade directors 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, spoke. The tone 
of the speeches was uncompromising, Sir John Simon in- 
sisting on the folly of refusing in one breath to discuss 
means of ending the actual war and in the next laying 
down the lines of the economic war which is to follow it. 
There was no way of checking Germany’s after-war trade 
with neutrals, and a war-weary Europe would not stand 
any attempt to involve her in a state of perpetual conflict. 








Everyone has been puzzled to understand why, if 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz fell because the extremer 
policy of submarine terrorism against neutrals was 
disapproved by Chancellor and Kaiser, the worst cases 
actually followed his fall. The fact probably is that the 
new German U boats can remain for an unpleasantly 
long time away from their base, and that they had got 
away with orders to sink everything before the Admiral 
fell. This, at all events, is the explanation semi- 
officially put forward by the Germans in America. It 
wants some qualification, however. There was, we 
believe, another reason for the fall of von Tirpitz—that 
he had made up his mind to risk the battle fleet in a 
general action at last. Moreover, it is evidently not all 
neutrals who are to be spared, but only friendly 


neutrals. Norwegian ships continue to suffer as heavily 
as ever. Undoubtedly, however, responsible public 


opinion in Germany has revolted against the worst 
excesses of the submarine campaign. After three days 
of continuous discussion and active lobbying, a special 
committee of the Reichstag has laid before it a resolution, 
which, while expressing a sense of the general value of 
the submarine as a reply to “the British policy of 
starvation,’’ recommends that “the just interests of 
neutral States should be respected.’’ This resolution 
may mean something, for Count Reventlow, the pen 
of the defeated Tirpitz faction, denounces it as “a 
disaster.”’ 
* * * 


Tue foolish strike on the Clyde has subsided as sud- 
denly as it arose. No support was given by the Clyde 
Workers’ Committee, and the N.S.E. were hostile from 
the beginning. The reason for the deportation of the 
leaders has therefore ceased, and we hope they will at 
once be returned to their homes. Probably if Mr. 
Kirkwood had been retained in Glasgow, he would have 
played the part of a peacemaker, and the Government 
have still to explain why he was removed, and why they 
adopted the version of a deliberate movement to repeal 
the Munitions Act and the Military Service Act or to 
hold up the making of guns. None of these objects have 
come to light during this brief and muddled “ row,’’ which 
we should have said proceeded from the general anarchy 
of our industrial system, coupled with the pressure of the 
new regulations and the special unrest which has 
developed at Glasgow. Patience and tact are obviously 
the watchwords for such emergencies. 


* * * 


HoLianp’s action remains as enigmatic as it 
was a week ago. She has suddenly stopped all leave 
from the army, and called together the Upper House 
for a special secret session. The Dutch public seems to 
be as much in the dark as we are, and can only guess at 
the nature of a secret which is so well-kept that one asks 
whether it resembles Madame Humbert’s celebrated safe, 
which could not be opened because it was empty. The 
guesses mainly current were (1) that Holland was taking 
these steps in order to give weight to her protests against 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Tubantia ’’ and other Dutch vessels 
by German submarines ; (2) that the Allies had presented 
an ultimatum to Holland demanding from her the 
absolute closing of her frontier against Germany; and 
(3) that Holland had heard of some decision taken at the 
Allied Conference at Paris to violate Dutch neutrality 
as a step towards an invasion of Germany. The second 
and third guesses, of course, found favor in the German 
press, and the first in ourown. The probable clue is that 
Holland wants to convince Germany that there are limits 
to her acquiescence in her new sea-war on neutrals. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





WAR AFTER WAR. 


“I know that I am speaking not for myself alone 
but for many in like case when I say that our one 
haunting dread at this hour is lest those who are left 
behind, in their laudable anxiety to hearten and support 
us in our military endeavors, should grow to forget the 
end in the means—lest if we perish (which matters little) 
there should perish with us (which would matter in- 
finitely) those visions and ideals of a saner and nobler 
. international life for which we go out to fight. To keep 
those visions clear and those ideals unshaken is, we are 
collectively conceited enough to believe, in a special 
degree the mission and the high privilege of Youth ; and 
it will be a disaster worse than the war itself if, while 
the eyes of youth are blinded by battle-smoke and his 
tongue tied by his obligations of service, the more em- 
bittered temper and narrower faith of Age should, from 
whatever motives, undermine and uproot that which we 
go forth to preserve.’’—Letter from a Second Lieutenant 
at the Front. 

Ir has long been evident that in this country a change 
has come over the spirit of the war. The earlier 
incarnation of that spirit had some characteristics which 
recalled the national attitude to the first phases of the 
French Revolution. It was generous in aim and hopeful 
of the future, in which it saw a renewed European 
society at work. A long and bloody struggle has brought 
with it the accompanying demon of sceptical reaction in 
policy. For this Germany is largely to blame. She has 
done her best to verify the worst that was said and 
thought of her in 1914. Faithless in diplomacy and cruel 
in war, she has shown how complete was her surrender to 
the materialism which underlay her conception of the State. 
She might have fought honorably and used her physical 
and intellectual energy with some regard to the accepted 
codes of military law. She preferred the method of 
scientific barbarism, and by that vital decision com- 
promised her future and that of the world. For it has 
changed us as well as herself. It has evoked answering 
gusts of hate and challenging calls to the anarchy which 
is the genius of war. Our statesmen talked of European 
unity as the end of the alienation of Entente and 
Alliance. But Europe is now being mentally conceived 
as inevitably and permanently dual. We set out to 
suppress the reign of armed violence, to rehabilitate State 
liberty, and to set up a common European will. But we 
are ceasing to think of Europe, and some of us would 
only end the coercion of war with an after-war 
machinery of force whose stand-by would be, in effect, 
the mobilized armies and fleets of the Entente. In other 
words, the normal end of a war, which is peace, is to be 
submerged in the idea of a war-series indefinitely pro- 
longed. Soon the entire Continent will have but one 
longing—the longing for rest. The cup is to be dashed 
from its lips. For a world steeped in fear, and ruled by 
the barren logomachy of hate, diplomatic intercourse 
would almost cease to be possible. Visits of courtesy 
would, of course, cease—for that Germany has herself to 
thank. But in the matter of culture, modern Europe 
would tend to relapse to a state inferior even to that 
of medieval Europe, and to sink far below that of the 
Renaissance. We have in England much to gain by closer 
association with the fine and exact spirit of France. 
Such a tie will be formed as the natural answer 
to Germany’s choice in cutting herself off from the con- 
gregation, and treating her ‘‘ Kultur,’’ not as a 
contribution to the civilized spirit, but as a hammer for 
beating it into one masterful shape. But that is no 
reason why we should desert the ideal of Europeanism 
for that of anti-Europeanism. 

One essential vice of this policy of a war-after-war 





is that it pre-supposes the defeat of the Entente. Much 
depends on the march of events, and we are no advocates 
of an indecisive military conclusion. If we fail to beat 
Germany in the field, and to reduce her to the knowledge 
and confession of her failure as an aggressive military 
force, we may indeed come to that state of division 
and veiled strife in Europe which our Jingoes 
preach and which every far-sighted statesman must 
deplore. The Entente will draw together in self- 
defence, prepare for the next struggle, build a 
strict line of economic entrenchment round Central 
Europe, and, in the act, tempt Germany to break out of 
the pen as soon as the development of her mechanical 
science enables her to achieve a second rally of her 
depleted resources in men and money. But such a policy 
spells defeat for us, as for Europe—the pursuit of the 
path of death in face of the call to a fuller measure of 
life for humanity. It is equally opposed to our interests. 
After this war it will, we think, be necessary for the 
world to revise the anarchy of its industrial arrange- 
ments. Neither Germany nor anybody else can be allowed 
to control the output of natural forces and materials like 
iron and steel, or spelter, or chemicals, or electrical 
power, and use them as means to world-dominance. An 
International Board of Distribution and Control will be 
wanted just as much for industrial as for political 
purposes. It is not advisable, or indeed possible, to 
leave Germany out of such a means of regulating the 
disturbed pulse of international production. But will she 
come in? It seems to us that she must come in. She will 
be flooded with worthless paper money. Her credit 
will be gone, and if she wants the means to start 
her industries afresh, she will have to apply here and 
elsewhere for it. Military success can bring her no 
relief, for in that case she will find that the resources of 
the Allies, which will not be exhausted as soon as her 
own, are closed to her. Whichever way she looks she 
will find “ No Thoroughfare ’’ written across the path of 
Empire, pursued on the theory of one main Central 
European reservoir of political and economic force. 

But it is inconceivable that we who maintained the 
opposite view can adopt the Prussian conception in the 
hour when its author has to admit that the “ Areopagus ’’ 
she despised and rejected is the only possible organ of 
Western civilization. We are under no illusions, and we 
do not think that that hour will arrive to-day or 
to-morrow. Germany will struggle hard to avert such 
a confession, for her diplomacy of July, 1914, pivoted 
on her resolve to intimidate Europe into allowing her to 
isolate the Austro-Serbian quarrel, and so achieve a pure 
Austro-German solution of it. Our object then was 
that of “freeing Europe from the incubus under which 
it must remain as long as every question was regarded 
merely from the point of view of two hostile alliances.’’ 
That object is unchanged. It is not to crush Germany 
—a Quixotic and meaningless aim—but as Professor 
Miliukoff states, to ‘‘ make it impossible for her in the 
future to upset the peace of Europe.’’ The “‘ free united 
Germany’’ of von Bethmann Hollweg’s speech of 
Wednesday is, in spite of the meaning he read into 
Mr. Asquith’s curt formula, no more in peril from our 
statesmanship than on the opening day of the war. Our 
policy is essentially protective, and not punitive, for the 
reason, among others, that beyond a measure of repara- 
tion for Belgium, the prolonged punishment of a 
country like Germany is beyond our power, or is only 
compatible with punishment to ourselves. If we are to 


displace her industry, we must aim essentially at 
beating her in the field of genius and application. We 
have never traded with Germany because we loved her, 
but because we wanted her goods and she ours. 


These 
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mutual wants will persist after the war and be 
intensified. We expect to have the power to satisfy 
them on terms which will end the menace of a kind 
of industrial militarism. There the war comes to its 
natural end. In God’s name, then, let us end it there. But 
if the Europe of 1916 or 1917 is allowed to fall sullenly 
back into the old groupings, thousands of Britishers and 
Frenchmen will ask what the war has been about. The 
soul of the world will then, indeed, have been lost for 
a space; and its body devoted to such travail as will 
wreck the sorely tried fabric of its faith. 





— 


MONEY AND THE WAR. 


Each new War Budget staggers the imagination and 
confuses the judgment by figures so immense, both on 
the side of expenditure and revenue, as to negative all 
tests of precedent. The total financial burden, falling 
on our nation from the war and continually rising in 
magnitude as the war proceeds, seems at first sight 
impossible to be endured. Last year we had to find no 
less than 1,560 millions for war and civil expenditure. 
With the exception of 50 millions borrowed from America 
the whole, and something more, was met by increased 
taxation and by borrowing from the people of this 
country. Two years ago no financier or economist would 
have had the hardihood to declare that this was possible. 
Only the knowledge of this extraordinary achievement 
renders credible Mr. McKenna’s arithmetical story of 
this week. During this financial year we must be prepared 
to find out of the same sources not less than 1,825 millions. 
In giving this general estimate, the Chancellor takes what 
appears to us a too conservative view of our national 
requirements if the war lasts through the year. For 
admitting, as he does, that some further rise of prices 
will automatically swell the bill, he offsets such rise by 
anticipated economies in military and civil expenditure. 
Now we sincerely hope this means an abstention from 
those major extravagances of military policy in distant 
lands which have proved so costly in blood, in reputation, 
and in treasure. Such a movement of concentration is 
clearly in progress. But when regard is taken to the 
enlargement of the numbers of our fighting forces and of 
our munition industries which is still proceeding, it is 
difficult to believe that the admitted present cost, five 
millions a day, will not be exceeded as the year moves 
on. 

Mr. McKenna proposes to raise, partly by increased 
taxation, a total revenue amounting to 509 millions. 
The other 1,316 millions he proposes to borrow at the now 
normal interest of 5 per cent. An excellent appearance 
is given to this finance by comparing it with that of 
Germany, or, one might add, of any of our Allies. In 
other countries there has been no serious attempt to meet 
any of the war cost out of increased taxation. This is 
perhaps only natural in the case of countries where heavy 
damage has been done to the sources of national income, 
either by the ravages of war itself, or by the suspension 
of important industries. In this country no such 
injury has been inflicted upon our productive sources. 
Our adaptability to war conditions has been such as to 
maintain, hardly at all diminished, the pre-war level of 
industrial output. The greater part of our population 
is earning a money income considerably higher than 
before the war, and the evidences of actual expenditure 
show that, except among certain relatively small sections 
of the middle and upper classes, the standard of living 
has not fallen, but risen. Under such circumstances, we 
cannet regard a fresh burden of taxation, estimated to 
yield 65 millions, as the last word of courage on 











| itself is fair and reasonable. 


finance. It is indeed a matter for congratulation 
that the increase of permanent income is more than 
enough to cover the charge for interest and sinking 
fund for the money borrowed in the course of this 
year. But economists have never admitted this test 
of adequate public finance, which treats practically 
the whole of the costs of war as a capital expenditure. 
Moreover, if the rising cost of pensions is added in, as it 
ought, it seems doubtful whether the permanent addition 
to revenue actually covers the permanent increase of 
expenditure. It is, no doubt, a considerable achieve- 
ment to have lifted the revenue during war from 
175 millions to 509 millions, and it is a most legitimate 
cause of satisfaction that this should have been accom- 
plished without recourse to any general tariff which 
should jeopardize for the future our Free Trade policy. 
To that policy we evidently owe, not only the 
immense elasticity of our financial resources during 
war, but that supremacy in mercantile marine which 
is as essential to our fighting power at sea as it 
is to the provision of our supplies of food and the 
materials of our commerce. No other country 
could possibly have done the like, and as a result 
we can now look forward to a fairly clear deck 
when the war is over. And no Free Trade-Chancellor, 
with this perfect vindication in his hand, could possibly 
yield to the Protectionist conspirators who are striving 
at the close of this military struggle to set up a com- 
mercial war hardly less disastrous in its effects upon 
the commerce and security of nations. 

The Budget, therefore, is in the main a right and 
sound instrument. But, as in the case of last year’s 
proposals, we cannot join the full chorus of jubila- 


tion. The rich feared and _ expected heavier 
burdens, which they knew themselves capable of 
bearing, but were intensely relieved at not being 


called upon to bear. Now we think that a larger 
proportion of the sum needed should have been raised by 
increases of direct taxation, and a smaller proportion left 
for borrowing. The new graduation of the income-tax 
But we aro not satisfied 
with the estimated yield of taxation of excess profits. It 
seems reasonable enough to urge that 60 per cent. is 
something like the maximum of what can safely be 
extracted from excess profits, and it would be satisfactory 
to get out of the excess profits of the very rich an amount 
which, taken in all, is nearly three-quarters of the total 
gain. But when we are informed that the actual yield 
of the excess profits tax, plus the munitions levy, is 
estimated to amount to no more than 86 millions, we 
know that enormous leakages are taking place. For no 
one acquainted with the profits in the shipping, 
engineering and shipbuilding, mining, banking, clothing, 
and many other trades, can possibly accept the sum of 
86 millions as approximating to 60 per cent. of the excess 


profits earned throughout the country. Sir George 


Paish quite recently named 300 millions as a 
rough estimate of war-profits for the past year. 
It will be a scandal if the great firms who 


are battening on war-contracts, or on high prices due to 
war, are permitted so to doctor their accounts of capital 
expenditure and other allowances as to evade paying a 
still larger sum. 

The new specific taxes, of course, attract more public 
attention than their intrinsic value merits. Taken 
altogether, they contribute less than 22 millions—a little 
over five days’ war. But regarded as a whole, they form 
an equitable attempt to distribute indirect taxation over 


_ the various classes of the nation by hitting expenditure 


which is undesirable in war-time. 
is the tax on entertainments. 


The most sensational 
But here, we presume, 
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as in the case of increased duties on motor-cars, the 
enforcement of economy is more important than the yield 
of revenue. The same, however, cannot rightly be said 
of the new halfpenny on sugar, the price of which has 
already run so high as to inflict a grave injury upon the 
poorer working-class families. Sugar is a physiological 
utility, and ought not to be selected for such heavy 
punishment, merely on the ground that it is in large 
general use, and so can be made a profitable subject for 
high taxation. In conclusion, we should like to have 
had some information about the proposed methods for 
continuing and enlarging the borrowing processes neces- 
sary to find a sum of over 1,300 millions within the 
current year. For, as we have urged before, the 
methods adopted for borrowing are vitally important 
in their bearing on the present and the future 
integrity of national finance. The heavy inflation which 
has attended previous war loans is largely responsible for 
the rise of prices in this country. This involves an 
insidious and particularly noxious mode of indirect 
taxation, by which the poorest members of the com- 
munity are the heaviest sufferers. Every effort, therefore, 
should be made to secure that the whole of the money 
which the Government borrows in this country should 
represent real saving on the part of those who subscribe 
it, and not the bloated credit of banks, guaranteed in the 
last resort by the Treasury itself. 





COMPETITION AND CONCENTRATION. 


THE cry of the moment is numbers. It is not a cry that 
need in any way surprise us. Every commander-in-chief 
since wars began has heard it in the heat and press of 
battle, and dealt with it according to its merits and its 
resources. Napoleon and Wellington were each, with 
characteristic violence, answering this same instinctive 
appeal at almost the same moment of the Battle of 
Waterloo. No further reinforcements were available, 
and the anxious generals had to fall back upon the skill 
and courage of their weakening regiments. There must 
come a moment in every campaign when the supply of 
fresh troops fails, and seems inadequate to the needs of 
the hour; and it is at such a point that it becomes 
pertinent to inquire whether the most is being made of 
the forces available. 

The clamor for greater numbers of troops has no 
semblance of the reasonableness of the appeal of a general 
in battle. We have only budgetted for four million men, 
no one appears to know how far we have approached that 
figure, and no one can say upon what basis it was selected. 
If we are to sprinkle ample forces about all the territories 
which occupy our military interest, why not fix upon 
double the number? ‘The fact is that there are limits 
to what each of the Allies can do. If Russia could put 
her sixteen million men of military age in the field, the 
complacent dreams of August, 1914, might yet be 
realized, and we might see Cossacks in Berlin. We 
realize that our Ally cannot do that, but we have not 
the objectivity to see that our own contribution to the war 
has equally clear limits. We have certain forces. We 
know our objective. Are we going the best way to 
achieve it? 

It must be realized that without concentration the 
largest force becomes ineffective. If we survey the 
numerous fields where our men are engaged or immo- 
bilized in garrisons or camps, it is no wonder that the 
most splendid voluntary army ever raised should look 
meagre. We had admittedly three million men with 








some training before the Derby canvass. We have now 
probably a third of a million more with merely a nodding 
acquaintance with the colors. Let us deduct, say, 
600,000 for dead, wounded, missing, and sick, and we 
still have 2,700,000 to account for. The place where 
victory will be won is not obscure. It is on the Western 
front where the centre of gravity of the German armies 
lies, and has ever lain. Yet in accounting for the large 
British armies, what proportion can be assumed to be 
where alone victory is to be won? If we say a quarter, 
we may be near the mark. We know that there are 
about that number of German troops concentrated 
against the British section of the line, and we can only 
marvel at a strategy which grants to the enemy an 
equality of force that is justified neither by his nor by 
our resources. 

We have placed men at Salonika, in Egypt, in 
Mesopotamia, in India, in Burma. Each of these places 
has certain claims, except the first. But the forces 
dispersed in these areas bear far too large a proportion 
to our total resources. It is fair to admit that the risk to 
Egypt has been reduced to its present small dimensions 
largely by the daring strategy of Russia. But it was 
never great. The risk to the Suez Canal, quite a different 
thing, was much greater; but we never attempted to 
meet it. By standing at the canal, we ceded to the enemy 
as soon as he should choose to attack it, almost all the 
harm he could have done us by taking it. It would have 
been rendered useless as a waterway to India and the 
Far East. What, then, can be the meaning of allowing 
so large a number of trained troops to remain so far away 
from the main battle front? We are simply playing into 
Germany’s hand. If we leave east of Malta the force 
stationed there in time of peace, even with a fair 
allowance for all needs in Mesopotamia, we shall have 
an army of splendid proportions for service in the main 
theatre of the war. The principle of concentration 
permeates all strategy and tactics, and unless we apply 
it rigidly, whatever the numbers we enlist, we shall still 
have too few for the victory to which we aspire. 

The strange thing is that, despite the preoccupation 
with the trench warfare, each side looks for victory to a 
restoration of the war of manceuvres. There could be no 
march upon Paris unless the war of movements were to 
emerge once more, and it is difficult for us to think of 
Germany agreeing to the terms we demand, and far more 
difficult to imagine any chastening of her military pride, 
unless we can recover at least a considerable portion of 
the territory she occupies. And this also involves the 
passing of the war of positions, and with it we see the 
necessity of another of the essential elements of victory. 
Even with vast numbers concentrated against the main 
German armies, victory might well slip through our 
fingers, or cost us far too high a price. Our men must 
be trained to the highest pitch; our officers must be 
grounded thoroughly in tactics 

And this is, in effect, another aspect of concentra- 
tion. While we allow ourselves to dwell upon the ghostly 
hosts of dream armies, we tend to overlook the fact that 
now, as ever, victory is to the best generalled armies. 
We are building upon what we wish rather than upon 
the actual when we think of Germany’s success as one of 
mere numbers, or mere mechanical equipment. We have 


travelled a long way since, in August, 1914, we 


dispatched abroad that magnificent little army whose 
non-commissioned officers were so highly trained that 
when the commissioned ranks failed they took charge, 
stormed positions, covered retreats, withdrew men and 
guas in face of overwhelming attacks. The French Army 
emulated this last September ; and it means a knowledge 
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of tactics which, it is to be feared, the bulk of our 
junior officers do not now possess. 

We cannot too often remember that on three 
occasions we were through the lines of the enemy, but 
our officers on the spot had no knowledge of what to do, 
and were left to wait for the inevitable counter-attacks. 
On only one occasion since the war of entrenchments 
began have the Germans broken our lines, and then but 
for a few minutes. At Neuve Chapelle, in the May 
advance, at Loos, our men were through the lines for 
hours. It is when the position is fluid that we fail. We 
cannot retain what we have won. We have not lacked 
courage. It has not even been shells. It is direction 
that is wanting, and in the restless search after numbers 
we lose sight of this cardinal fact that if we are 
successful, the disadvantage of insufficiently trained 
officers will be most perilous. 

Trench warfare and the ending of it are really 
simpler things than are sometimes thought. But no 
war of manceuvres can be pressed to a successful con- 
clusion without the exercise of a high directing power. It 
is sometimes forgotten that the losses of the armies were 
greater before the trench warfare began. We must be 
prepared for what we hope to compass. We are obsessed 
with the quality of daring in our officers. It is tactical 
competence we should demand. The War Office has so 
far been guided by the system of promoting by regimental 
lists under which an officer may reach high regimental 
rank without leaving England, whereas officers of the 
regular army are still holding junior commands. We 
have some faith in the determination of Sir William 
Robertson to insist upon competence in all officers, and 
to promote without fear or favor. Unless this is rigidly 
applied, we may find ourselves once more confronted 
with the broken front we desired, without being able 
to profit by it. 

If concentration regards the strategy and grand 
tactics of the war, we may look upon the competence of 
our officers as deciding the issue of minor tactics. 
Without the first we have small chance of any real 
victory over Germany, and without the second it may 
be so delayed and so costly that all Europe will be aswoon 
before it is achieved. 





THE PLIGHT OF GERMANY. 


Or the three most prominent centres of news, for the 
greater part of the war, it was generally agreed by 
neutral countries that the German wireless reports were 
most full and most accurate. It was even said that in 
the British trenches these communiqués formed the only 
source from which any real information could be obtained 
about the operations. Suddenly, in the last few weeks 
these messages have become singularly untruthful. It 
is as if some destruction had come upon the apparatus 
itself. From statements of fact they have passed into 
the assertion of impossible victory. It is evidently part 
of a systematic campaign. They told the truth so long, 
in order that when the time was required for telling lies, 
they could, as it were, use up their accumulated capital 
of truth. There may have been, for example, doubts in 
the minds of the Zeppelin raiders as to the extent of the 
casual slaughter they have caused. But no one has 
imagined that the practical destruction of London and 
industrial England, which they have announced to their 


own people and to the world, is believed even by the | 


” 


“German Headquarters ’’ which dispatch the messages. 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, dis- 
appear in a night. In one communiqué, an attack “ on 











London last week,” boasts bombs freely dropped on the 
City, Tower Bridge, and London Docks; military camps 
to the N.-W. of London ; the manufactories near Enfield ; 
Lowestoft, Cambridge, the fortification camps and 
harbors on the Humber—with the destruction of 
numerous guns and the collapse of buildings—all in one 
night. The British Bureau announces officially “ that 
this account is false in every particular.’’ All that had 
happened was that a few working men’s houses had been 
damaged and a few non-combatants, women and 
children, had been killed or injured. The same “ bias’’ 
of truth is revealed in the accounts of the Russian 
fighting, the assault at Verdun, and all the present 
German operations of war on land, sea, and sky. 

The reason of this change is not hard to understand. 
It is produced in part by the desire to show to the 
Germans themselves, whatever their internal sacrifices, 
the still unconquerable magnitude of their victories ; in 
part to show neutral nations outside that Germany is 
triumphant, and only waiting for a mediator to complete 
the humiliation of the Alliance by offering to arbitrate 
between a victorious Germany and her beaten foes. 
Yet directly you probe beneath the surface, you find that 
the German people, and especially the poor, are 
everywhere sick of privation and the war. The 
military party know that their time is limited ; they must 
end soon in victory or drawn battles, or they will end in 
defeat. Germany presents a vast besieged country whose 
civil inhabitants are crying out against the sufferings 
they are enduring ; and that cry is destined to grow ever 
deeper and more dominant, until it may drown even the 
noise of war. It is battened down, as far as is possible, 
by a rigid newspaper censorship, by a prohibition of its 
revelation to going and returning travellers or press 
correspondents of neutral countries, and by the maintain- 
ing of appearances in the wealthier quarters of Berlin 
and other of the great German cities. In ‘‘ Dagens 
Nyheter,’’ of Sweden, for example, Professor Haglund 
contrasts the impressions of two successive visits to Berlin. 
In the first—made last June—the most striking impres- 
sion was of the isolation of this combatant country. The 
people he met knew nothing of anything. He tells of 
a doctor who expressed the greatest astonishment when 
he heard that the German mark was only worth so-and-so 
in Sweden, and having asked what was the cause of 
anything so absolutely absurd, was thunderstruck to 
hear that the Swedes regarded it as not worth more. 
Amidst the flapping of the flags in those hot summer days, 
proclaiming aloud innumerable victories, it appeared then 
to these “ ignorant people ’’ (middle-class, not poor) that 
the Kaiser could impose any value he chose on the mark 
upon a terrified and conquered Europe. But if the 
impression of his first visit was of ignorance, that of his 
second—last March—was of despair. ‘“ An indescribable 
impression of war-weariness has taken hold of the 
population of Berlin. Any looker-on is at once struck 
by it, and this war-weariness is apparent not alone 
amongst the civil population. The soldiers, wounded 
and unwounded, whom one sees in smaller groups on 
the streets and in the restaurants and in pleasure resorts, 
where they get free tickets, make, in the aggregate, a 


concentrated impression of spiritual and physical 
fatigue.’’ “Seeing it everywhere, one becomes quite 
tired oneself.” 

Or may we turn for evidence to the opinion 


in Germany itself; to such an outburst as that of the 
“Leipziger Volkszeitung ’’ of less than a month ago. 
“It is twenty months,” declares this journal, “ since this 
freedom of speech and of the press was destroyed under 
the state of siege, nor is it clear, even yet, when the 
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ever more oppressive tyranny of military power will end. 
Our whole life is confined within narrow limits, and we 
can hardly express our complaints and demands.’’ It 
attacks the Government proposals in the Reichstag (Dr. 
Helfferich’s attempt to provide some negligible percentage 
of the cost of the war out of current expendi- 
ture, instead of raising loans by paper and paying paper 
by loans again) as “taxation of the most reactionary 
kind,’’ which all the Deputies, and _ especially 
the Socialists, should oppose. It denounces “the utter 
muddle of the food supply.’’ Only the bread supply is 
on the whole satisfactory. ‘‘ Far otherwise is the supply 
of milk, meat, fat.’’ A comparison of the prices at the 
end of February, 1915, and in 1916 shows a rise in almost 
every case of more than double. ‘‘ The queues, many 
hundred metres long, which in many towns wait for hours 
outside butter and potato shops, are eloquent of the signs 
of the times.’’ “In many cases the meat supply is giving 
out ; margarine is hard to get, lard is a costly rarity and 
dearer than butter; tea, cocoa, and coffee are dearer 
and worse.’’ “The embodiment of all failures is the 
potato supply.’’ “The great rise in potato prices, in 
glaring violation of Germany’s solemn promises, puts the 
cap onthe whole. People talk about the present state of 
things as War Socialism. If this muddle is Socialism, 
Socialism deserves to be buried with contumely.”’ 

So with life regulated by bread tickets, butter 
tickets, meat tickets, potato tickets, sugar tickets, which 
guarantee the price but not the supply, the women of 
Germany wait in long queues for such fragments as are 
obtainable, and break into demonstration and rioting if 
the supply runs short. We hear of rioting in Berlin, with 
actual shooting of the forlorn mob—rioting partially 
against hunger, partially against the reckless loss of 
life at Verdun. We hear of demonstrations and loss of life 
at Cologne; of something intermediate between demon- 
stration and riot in Silesia, and, indeed, in many districts 
of Germany. With all the able-bodied men away, such 
demonstrations can but appear as the cry of women, dis- 
persed by soldiers and mounted police. In one place the 
miners refuse to go down the mine because the bread 
ration has been reduced. That prices have doubled and 
quadrupled themselves, is the cry from one great city. 
Will the good times ever come when everything was so 
cheap? is the question of another. Every day the people 
talk of nothing but the war, and then begin again to talk 
about the war, and all the while the price of food is 
rising, and hunger grows sharper. Evidence from neutral 
countries—Sweden, Denmark, and others—declares that 
these riots have been violently suppressed in Berlin, and 
that the news of them has been rigorously silenced. The 
question everywhere asked is, when will it end? Even 
the soldiers returning to the front complain of hunger. 
Almost in every house there is grief and sorrow, is one 
testimony, and almost without exception hunger every- 
where. Supplies are purchased in Jutland, in Sweden, at 
enormous prices: these scarcely mitigate the general 
longing for peace amongst the common people. 

Such news as emanates from Austria shows a 
condition more serious than that- of Germany. 
Germany is not reduced to the condition to which 
she reduced Paris in 1870. But she knows that 
nothing but a successful sortie through the iron lines of 
her cage can give her even a drawn battle. There will 
be attempts, first to obtain this drawn battle, then to 
associate the remainder of Europe with her fall. She 
knows well what her after-war troubles will be. Great 
aggregations of ‘‘ paper money ”’ will remain either to be 
redeemed by the savings and capital wealth and laborious 
effort of Germany for a generation, or (as is more 








possible) for repudiation—to be bought (as the Con- 
federate bonds were bought) at a few pence a cartload. 
The death of the most efficient of her workers will hamper 
the slow attempts to rebuild industries, for which it will 
almost be impossible to find capital; and the memories 
of whose slaughter will be unlikely to increase the 
popularity of those who sent them as cannon fodder to 
indiscriminate destruction. We have heard from 
British Tariff Reformers of stocks of produce 
being accumulated for ‘dumping’ directly the 
war is over. Those stocks are non-existent. It 
would be well if they did exist; for they could at 
least provide part of the indemnity for injury inflicted 
on Belgium, Serbia, and Northern France. But a half- 
unemployed population from whom everyone with 
strength and vigor has been hurried into the Army or 
munition works, who live on food tickets, who are 
forbidden to buy wool or cotton goods because all the 
supply is wanted for the Army, who complain that boots 
can be supplied only at four times the normal price and 
then mainly consist of paper, whose iron and steel 
foundries and factories are occupied with guns, shells, 
rails, and all the apparatus of war, have little power 
to accumulate ‘‘stocks’’ to ‘‘dump”’ on the free 
markets of the world. Many generations will be required 
to restore Germany to the position she held in July, 1914, 
and threw away in a fit of madness and pride. 





A London Diarp. 





Lonpon, Fripay. 


THe grand attack on the Coalition is postponed. 
Either Mr. Asquith, wrapt in the folds of his 
Roman toga, is just now judged to be rather too 
formidable a foe, or Mr. Law has not been screwed 
up to the pitch of declaring for conscription, or 
retiring from the Government and so forcing a 
dissolution. Probably all these causes have worked 
together. There is certainly nothing like a Parlia- 
mentary majority for conscription. The Liberal War 
Committee is in numbers only less contemptible 
than in personnel, and the corresponding Unionist 
Committee is not united. Their case, too, is hardly 
presentable. The answer to it is in a nutshell. Lord 
Derby’s hypothetic remainder of unstarred single men 
was 651,000 ; that of unstarred men 687,000. Compulsion 
has already revealed the poverty of the sifting of the first 
class; the result of the second sifting must be more 
negligible still, for the average age of the married 
remnant will be higher and the inevitable number of 
exemptions greater. The result can only be a last, 
thin gleaning of the lame, the halt, and the blind. These 
have already been gathered into the Army in really 
alarming numbers. Take an instance which reaches my 
ears, among many, many others. In one compartment 
of a railway carriage, four of these later recruits were 
going to the depéts. Two were tuberculous, one had 
varicose veins, the fourth was ruptured. Doubtless the 
War Office makes demands. But its methods are so dis- 
credited and the “set’’ responsible for them so much 
under the rose, that I doubt whether its power of pressure 
is really great. 


Except as to the higher duty on cocoa—a beverage 
observed, has 


which, as a Cabinet humorist once 
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mysteriously acquired a political flavor—the Budget is 
generally acknowledged to be fairly free from Coalition 
compromises. At one time, I believe, there was some 
danger of a repetition, or, rather, an expansion, of last 
year’s trifling with tariffs. Happily, the cogent and very 
pointed reasons cited by Mr. McKenna against further 
experimentation of the kind were allowed to prevail, 
backed by other reasons which must, I suppose, have 
appealed to the sense of fairness as well as the good sense 
of the Cabinet. In his handling of the details of the 
Budget, the Chancellor deserved all the praise showered 
on his detachment. If his method betrays a certain 
poverty of atmosphere and imaginativeness, that is 
perhaps only another way of saying that it is guiltless 
of mystification and verbal embroidery—graces of 
rhetoric which, although they might be pardoned in 
some of the giants of other times, are better absent from 
our sufficiently self-eloquent schemes of taxation. 


I sre Sir John Gorst quaintly described in one 
newspaper as a lawyer-politician. I cannot imagine a 
more inapt piece of personal cataloguing. There was 
not a touch of the lawyer about him. He was a man 
of ideas, giving them a veil of cynical detachment, 
but pursuing them with seriousness and concentra- 
tion of purpose. He grasped the idea of Tory 
Democracy, and chose Lord Randolph Churchill for his 
instrument. He was in this respect the spiritual father 
of the Fourth Party, and gave it most of the originality 
and freshness it ever possessed. He had a true idea of 
education, and was nearer a fresh and stimulating policy 
on it than either party was at the time willing to admit. 
Yet he was intensely realist in method, feeling rather 
deeply, but hating sentimentalism and Parliamentary 
“high falutin’,’’ and cultivating a dry, witty form of 
speech, careless in form but really akin to literature. 
I saw a good deal of him in his later days, when he 
avowed himself the Radical he always was, and could 
speak without disguises. At the end of his days he came 
into a great landed property, and at once set to work to 
improve the life of the tenants and laborers. He had a 
twinkle, and yet he was a serious man. How rare that is 
in our solemn make-believe politics! And how we 
always fail to understand it, drawing our sincere poli- 
ticians into all kinds of self-protective coloring. 


Srr Gerarp LowTHeEr’s career at Constantinople 
was an example of ability out of place, or out of time 
with its work. He was shrewd and experienced, but his 
temperament was not quick enough, or his energy not 
warm enough, to meet the great occasion of his life. This 
was the Young Turkish movement. I was in 
Constantinople when it was at its height of early 
enthusiasm. The pro-Hamidian policy of Germany was 
broken, a great wave of liberal feeling swept through 
Stamboul, and the whole place seemed to be pro-British. 
There were continual processions to the British Embassy, 
with the Turkish flag and the Union Jack grouped 
together. There was no response. Sir Gerard pooh- 
poohed the whole movement, criticizing it ably enough, 
and staying comfortably at Therapia, while the capital 
was ablaze. Meanwhile, the great German representa- 
tive, Marschall von Bieberstein, was laboring night and 
day to repair the broken threads of his country’s policy, 
and .to persuade the Young Turks that Germany, not 
England, was the friend. One was always coming across 
his towering figure, and witnessing the results of his 
patient travail, which scorned no detail, however humble. 
Thanks to our lethargy he succeeded. 








Poor Mr. Smalley! He will be missed, in spite of 
the extreme readiness to give and take offence which of 
late years reduced the circle of his friendships. His 
mind and conversation were those of a man who had seen 
American and English politics through the medium of 
most of the people who directed them for the last 
two generations, and up to a point they were very 
powerful. Lincoln, Greeley, Grant, Seward—of all 
these men he could speak with direct knowledge and 
sharp, clear vision. Over-love of the great was 
his weakness; and his natural conservatism became 
almost a fanaticism as he applied it to our 
own affairs. Socialism and Radicalism and Nationalism 
were equally abhorrent, and I don’t think he 
cordially approved of any English statesman who 
“dated ’’ after the Duke of Devonshire. His love of our 
great country houses and dining-tables rather obscured 
his Americanism, but it was there, and was as genuine as 
he was himself. He had great powers of mind, and 
they were trained with a certain savage intensity on the 
many objects of his dislike. Yet he had a truly fine 
side, and the country ought to be grateful to him for his 
passionate identification with its course in the present 
war. Tolerance was not his strong point, but his con- 
versation at his best was quite enthralling for his powers 
of memory and criticism, which this very old and tired 
man never lost to the last hours of his life. I talked 
much with him, and quarrelled continually. And | 
grieve to-day over the final parting. 


News of the course of the German policy in Poland 
does not quite run on all fours with Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s speech. It suggests that the last thing 
of which the conquerors are thinking is a revival 
of Polish nationality. But the key to German 
aims is to be sought in the schools. The 
Polish language indeed is not openly discouraged. But 
the initial Education Committee has been re-constituted, 
so as to bring it under German control, and German 
inspectors now regularly visit the schools, and see to it 
that no Nationalist doctrine is taught there. A certain 
distinction exists between the treatment of the eastern 
and the western districts. In Vilna, for example, there 
is a certain freedom. At Lodz, where the Germans may 
hope to settle for good, the process of Germanization is 
much more thorough. Meanwhile, a general direction 
seems to have been issued to minimize offence to Russian 
sentiment. The German newspapers which circulate in 
Warsaw and elsewhere are almost Russophile in tone, 
and this is also the line of the officials. The meaning of 
all this probably is that Germany hopes for an accom- 
modation with Russia on the Polish question, which 
would exclude either autonomy or an independent 
Poland. 
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TOWARDS A SOCIETY OF NATIONS. 


No security for Europe nor for the world until the 
German attitude changes! © That fact is clear. Such 
change, to be enduring, cannot be imposed from outside. 
It must come from inside, through revolution. And 
there is little hope of revolution until the German arms 
are low in the dust. Then only will her people see that 
they cannot repeat the trick of 1870 ; then only is it at all 
likely that they will throw down Prussianism ! 

But after Prussianism, what? Is Europe to align 
itself as heretofore in hostile camps? Or are we going to 
superimpose on preparedness—which, it is taken for 
granted, must now prevail as a policy among the great 
nations for many years—something else, something better 
designed to avert war? This latter is perceived by 
thoughtful minds to be the greater question. Here in 
England most valuable studies of it have been made by 
more than one group. In the United States it has taken 
the form of a wide and important movement. Men, 
who previous to the war were opposed to the introduction 
of the element of force in international institutions, have 
now come to regard it as essential. Recently, as noticed 
in Tue Nation, President Wilson expressed an earnest 
desire to see established, as an outcome of the present 
struggle, “some sort of joint guarantee of peace on the 
part of the great nations.’’ Ex-President Taft is the 
active head of the “ League to Enforce Peace, American 
Branch,’’ the society which is making the most earnest 
effort to have the United States take the initiative in 
establishing such a league, and which embraces the fore- 
most men of the land. Its principal declared purpose is 
to make war, immediate and certain war, upon any nation 
which goes to war without a previous hearing of the 
dispute. A Council of Conciliation will deal with 
disputes arising out of a clash of political policies. 
Incidentally, a true international court of justice is to be 
set up to entertain justiciable questions, and there are 
to be conferences from time to time to formulate and 
codify international law. But it is manifestly not 
justiciable questions, nor even the nebulous state of inter- 
national law, which brings war. War arises principally 
out of conflicts of policy. To deal with these successfully 
is the true problem before the world. For the purposes 
of this article, which aims at examining a method of 
lessening the chances of war, immediately on its adop- 
tion, the other valuable features of the proposed plan may 
be ignored. 

The demand for a hearing of the dispute once 
complied with, nations are then free to go to war as under 
present conditions. That is to say, the League as such 
stops short of enforcing the judgment [In fact, it is a 
question whether the Council of Conciliation will proceed 
to a judgment at all. Of course, the check upon war 
would be much more effective if the nations could be 
persuaded to accept a plan providing not only for com- 
pulsory investigation, but for a judgment, and finally 
for a sanction which would insure the execution of the 
judgment. But the “desirable’’ is not always the 
‘‘realizable.’’ It is felt that although in the interest of 
world-peace they ought to be willing to give and take, 
as a matter of fact the Great Powers would not enter into 
an agreement to submit all disputes to a tribunal if they 
were bound to carry out the award. Great Britain, for 
example, might have the question of Gibraltar or Egypt, 
or a sphere of influence, brought up, the United States 
the question of Oriental immigration or the Monroe 
Doctrine. To be realizable—i.e., something which 
Governments at the present stage of world feeling and 
enlightenment are likely to adopt—the plan must there- 





; 
fore, in the opinion of certain men of wide practical 


experience, omit the feature of executing the award. 
There still remain in the plan two steps which constitute 
an advance over existing practice, namely (a) the obliga- 
tion of the signatories binding themselves to use the 
tribunals they may set up; (4) the use of force to compel 
them to do so if recalcitrant. 

Now why do we base such high hopes on a mere 
hearing? Because experience, municipal and inter- 
national, points to its great value in warding off actual 
strife. In the State of Massachusetts there has long 
existed a provision for compulsory investigation of labor 
disputes in the quasi-public services. The power to 
summon witnesses and lay bare the facts of the dispute, 
without proceeding to a judgment, has prevented labor 
war in these services. In Canada we witness the successful 
working of the Dominion law covering similar disputes, 
and properly extended to coal-mining, the stoppage of 
which vitally touches the public interest. In the inter- 
national field there is the Dogger Bank affair, referred 
successfully to the International Commission of Inquiry 
set up by the First Hague Conference. The inquiry 
showed that Rodjesvenski, however foolishly, still 
honestly, believed he saw in the innocent English fishing 
ships Japanese cruisers, and the result of the inquiry 
was the avoidance of war. 

Such a League as is proposed would necessarily have 
an Executive Committee, sitting at the capital of some 
small country, and charged, amongst other duties, with 
one certain duty of overwhelming importance, namely, 
that of declaring war in the name of the League on any 
nation which went to war without a preliminary hearing 
of the dispute or an earnest attempt to secure one. 

War on land cannot well be made without invading 
the territory of the enemy. It will be remembered that 
at the beginning of the present war France retired her 
forces a certain number of kilometres within her own 
borders. If some such rule as this were set up, the 
locus of the first battle, a geographical fact, could be 
easily determined, and there would remain no doubt as 
to who the offender was. No provocation, whether by 
threat, either of word or of preparation, nor even 
an alleged act of injustice, would be accepted as 
an excuse. There would be no conference of the 
Powers to deliberate as to what action, if any, 
should be taken, to raise in the breast of the 
would-be aggressor the hope that dissension among 
the Powers might lead to the customary inaction. The 
Executive Committee would be in being, charged with 
one supreme and certain duty: to make war upon the 
offender. That duty to declare war in the name of the 
League is a heavy responsibility, and therefore the fact 
on which the Executive Committee is asked to act should 
be an easily ascertainable fact. Warlike preparation is 
not an easily ascertainable fact, nor is that of unjust 
acts. Both are facts most difficult to ascertain, and 
therefore are to be neither a ground for the declaration 
of war by the League nor an excuse for war by the nation 
offending against the provisions of the League. From 
this duty to make war on an offending member it follows 
that the League must at the very start embrace all or 
nearly all the Great Powers. Unless it does, 7.e., unless 
it is comprehensive and overwhelmingly preponderant, it 
will always be possible for the member whom it is 
intended to penalize to find sufficient support outside the 
circle of the League to attempt resistance, and so invite 
universal war. 

Moreover, a principal object of the League will be 
justice. The leagues of the past have failed to do justice. 
And they failed to do justice because their circle was 
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so narrow that the selfish ends of one or two Powers could 
defeat the purposes of the whole. If the League is broad 
enough, substantial justice will emerge from its united 
action just as substantial justice to each emerges from 
the united action of the forty-eight States composing the 
American Union. 

The League should not be inaugurated at all unless 
as an overwhelming force. On the other hand, if so 
constituted, the chances are that it would never be called 
upon to make war : the demand for a hearing which leaves 
the nation free to go to war afterwards is such a 
reasonable demand that no nation, however powerful, is 
likely to refuse it, if faced with the alternative of having 
to wage war against practically the civilized world. 
Doubtless, nations bent on aggression would occasionally 
go through the form of a hearing and proceed with their 
plans afterwards; but it is improbable that the League 
as such would ever be called upon to wage war. If this 
be a just estimate, the argument against entangling 
alliances does not apply to the League. While we 
realize that this plan leaves much to be desired, we feel 
that it is as far as the Great Powers will be ready to go 
after the war, that it marks a distinct step forward over 
existing institutions, and will lead the way to a more 
perfect union in the fullness of time. 

As to public propaganda of such a plan in the 
belligerent countries, the public fail to grasp the fact 
that it is intended to come into operation only after 
the war, and misinterpret it as a stop-the-war movement. 
Moreover, the horrors of war have been so borne in upon 
the minds and hearts of the people of these countries that 
it is a question whether propaganda is required to induce 
them to follow the lead of their Governments in this 
direction. But influential British statesmen are known 
to share the aspiration voiced by the President of the 
United States for a joint guarantee of peace, and much 
can be accomplished by directing the thoughts of their 
colleagues to it. 

When the envoys meet to draw up a treaty of peace 
at the close of the war, men of constructive minds, repre- 
senting the countries which stand for reason against 
force, must come to the meeting with a plan. If this had 
happened at the Congress of Vienna, the history of 
Europe for the past hundred years would have been very 
different. Much depends on the attitude of British 
statesmen on the question, because in such a matter her 
Allies will probably follow Great Britain’s lead. 

THEODORE MarBuRG 
(Formerly United States Minister to Belgium). 





Wife and Detters. 


THE POWER OF THE WRITTEN WORD. 
WHETHER or not our faith in democracy inclines us to 
the belief that the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
we are certainly driven to admit that it is not always 
loud and clear in its demands. Champions of popular 
government have, through all the ages, been faced with 
a double task. They have had first to make good their 
claim that the people’s voice has a right to be heard, 
and, secondly, to devise means whereby it can be heard. 
In our own country the first point has been won, and 
few there are who would openly confess their hatred and 
contempt of the voice. These, however much we may 
differ from them in ideas and ideals, we should respect 
for their candor and tolerate for our advantage. But 
many there are and dangerous who cloak their hatred in 





fair words, and cover with the pretext of the popular 
will their most insidious attacks upon liberty ; like the 
Otho of Tacitus’s Histories, they think no servitude 
too base to win the mastery. Yet, despite these evil 
exceptions, there is a general agreement that the people’s 
voice should be heard and the people’s will supreme. 
But the methods of popular expression prove to be as 
tortuous in their difficulty as they are vital in their 
importance. 

From the intricate problems of modern political 
life, the early democracies, which laid the foundations of 
political theory, found an easy escape. With them the 
spoken word sufficed, and one man could reach with the 
words of his lips the assembled members of a city State. 
Their instrument of government was the mass meeting, 
clumsy, fickle, passionate, liable to all the ugly tempers 
and quick reactions of a human being, yet infinitely 
simple. For here is genuine democracy ; here the people 
directly listens and directly speaks ; here may the popular 
will be swiftly and directly found. True, that the voice 
of the people may alter from day to day beneath the stress 
of tempestuous oratory and lightly roused emotion. But 
the voice is at any rate audible. It may even be loud 
and clear. 

But with changing times, institutions must also 
change. The amazing nineteenth century witnessed the 
simultaneous triumph of the democratic idea, of the 
nation state, and of mechanical invention. The develop- 
ment of steam power and of electricity revolutionized 
transport and trade, and thus spun a web of most baffling 
complexity over the whole scheme of human relations. 
In the political realm the contemporaneous growth of 
nation States with huge populations and of widespread 
democratic idealism necessarily substituted representative 
government and delegation of power for direct democracy, 
and destroyed fer ever the mass meeting and the sway of 
the spoken word. Everything grew bigger, populations, 
machines, fortunes, armaments, and the inevitable result 
of such universal extension and bigness is that effects of 
actions become intensely difficult to trace. In matters 
economic, for instance, so small an action as the purchase 
of a single garment is not simply local in its results, as 
it might have been in the Middle Ages, but is felt across 
Continents and oceans, and for this reason trade is not 
susceptible of that easy and humane control which dis- 
tinguished the medieval government. Thus it may well 
happen, owing to the impossibility of foreseeing all the 
results of actions, that a body of people with good 
individual intentions and every desire to forward the 
common welfare, may be tangled in its own machinery, 
and produce a state of life that is both disorderly and 
unwanted. So, too, in matters political it is easy to have 
the democratic will, easy also to build up on paper 
elegant schemes of representative government. But in 
practice the unforeseen occurs, and events elude our 
grasp. The bigness of society is fruitful of accident, and 
we pass from the facile confidence of 1832 to the hard 
dismay of 1916. Representation, which seemed so 
simple, has proved so complex, and the noble optimism 
of the American Constitution has faded away before the 
tumultuous triumphs of bosses, caucuses, and graft. The 
people’s voice has a right to be heard. But nobody is 
able to hear it. 

It is perhaps significant that the victory of the 
machine has come simultaneously in industry and politics. 
This dual victory finds its most obvious and complete 
expression in the newspaper. The written word has now 
definitely ousted the spoken word as the democratic 
instrument, and the mass meeting has yielded to the press 
campaign. Public debate is dead, and oratory is closing 
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up its eyes. We still hear cant phrases about the power 
of the rhetorician and the wind-bag. The true dema- 
gogue of to-day is the lord of news, and the stabbing 
sentences of the cunning journalist do more to mould and 
warp the public will than a thousand orators upon a 
thousand platforms. Speeches are now the formal coping 
of a new cause or ‘‘ stunt,’’ and the Albert Hall plays a 
diminutive second to Carmelite House. The modern 
newspaper, or rather the modern newspaper group, 
appealing to every section of the public at every price, 
is one of the most miraculous achievements of mechanical 
progress. It gathers all the news of the world in a 
moment of time, and speeds it to all the corners of 
the land in a moment more, and demands but a trivial 
price. It can say to a nation in ten minutes what an 
orator would say to a thousand people in an hour. It 
does not call men to stuffy halls or plague them with 
tiresome journeys. It fills their idle minutes, and instead 
of causing journeys, as does the meeting, it whiles them 
away. The spoken word demands effort and attention. 
The written word is whisked conveniently to the breakfast 
and the bed. It is the foster-nurse of indolence, and 
with its light mélange of picture, paragraph, and catch- 
word it lures man to a contented and a despicable sloth. 

The results of such a mechanical accident the early 
democrats did not and could not foresee. In their ardent 
passion to justify the supremacy of the people’s will, they 
forgot to calculate that this will might be confused and 
apathetic. Enough for them to show that the voice of 
the people was the voice of God ; it was harder to realize 
that the voice might have to be coaxed into utterance. 
Tradition has always poured its tirades on the rhetorical 
tribune who roused the people’s will from apathy, and 
called forth the people’s voice. But when the mass 
meeting perished in the bigness and busyness of the nation 
State, the time-honored power of the rhetorician passed 
into the hands of the Press lord and the plutocrat. And 
still, with strange irony, the journalist sneers at the mob 
oratory. 

Just as few can be satisfied with the working of repre- 
sentative government as it has evolved in the last hundred 
years, so few can regard without alarm the simultaneous 
triumph of the written word as it has found expression 
in the newspaper. The spoken word can be answered ; 
it leads to debate, to the quick thrust of minds, to the 
critical temper, which are the foundations of an alert 
democracy. But the written word is immune from reply, 
save after delay that is fatal to its sting. And it comes 
with unbroken regularity, conveying perhaps the same 
message or policy day after day and night after night. 
It comes also to a people whom our civilization teaches to 
read and not to think, to swallow and not to chew. It 
comes with a strange atmosphere of authority, since to 
the half-educated, if it is in print it isso. The very 
man who would bé most swift to distrust a ready tongue 
is often the easiest victim of a ready writer. 

Thus the press moves from gain to gain, and so 
terribly does it vaunt itself and swell with ugly pride 
that it threatens to invade the last refuge of the spoken 
word and to vanquish Parliament itself. Cabinet 
autocracy, perilously powerful before the war, has been 
confirmed in its despotism by the stress of national crisis, 
and the criticism of Parliament has been almost com- 
pletely stifled. Yet where the angels fear to tread the 
fools of Fleet Street step gaily in, and the criticism of 
Ministers, a function so vital to the welfare of democracy, 
becomes the pastime and the profit of irresponsible 
penmen. ‘‘ The talking shop ’”’ is glibly laughed to scorn 
by the hacks of the writing shops, and from a thousand 
arm-chairs the cry goes up for action. So far from any 





suggestion that Britain should learn from the French 
democracy and institute the Parliamentary Departmental 
Committee, it is left to penny-snatching peers to unearth 
scandals that will sell, and to shy caustic paragraphs at 
Ministers in the skittle-alley of Fleet Street. A cause 
that will sell is the nation’s cause. A man that will serve 
the Press Lord is the nation’s man. Somewhere a voice 
is undoubtedly calling: and we are told it is the people’s. 

The big society has come to stay, and with it the 
written word must reign supreme. That may be an 
unpleasant fact, but we must face it. At the same time, 
it is intolerable that the ultimate home of political and 
social sovereignty should be the newspaper office, and 
the unscrupulous pen of the hireling writer is as repulsive 
as the lying tongue of the meanest wind-bag. To seek 
for remedies may be to seek for despair, yet we cannot 
give up the search. And surely hope lies in the fact that 
the printing machines which pour out newspapers can 
also pour out books, and cheap books. Democracy can 
never be said to have failed so long as the possibilities of 
education remain uncharted. It is easy in bemoaning 
the evils that material progress has brought with it to 
forget the manifest blessings it can also confer. Tutors 
and pupils can travel easily and swiftly to class and 
lecture, and books can be obtained and distributed with 
greater facilities as the years go by. It is the kind of 
class which the Workers’ Educational Association so ably 
fosters and the University Joint Committees carry on, 
that stimulates the critical temper, and rouses the sane 
scepticism so essential to democracy. Only by educa- 
tion, which is not mere instruction, by classes which are 
debates, and by debates which are not academic 
logomachies, can popular opinion be aroused and made 
alert. And with discussion reading; with reading 
contemplation. These things are not unreal and 
incredible. They exist in nearly every large town of the 
country, and in these circles of study and debate the voice 
of the people finds spontaneous utterance ; but the voice 
is a still and small sound, and apathy, democracy’s most 
bitter foe, masses its dull clouds upon the educational 
horizon, and under this covering darkness the Press lords 
make kingdoms out of catch words and sceptics from the 
pen. But perhaps the sun may rise, and the spoken 
word that has been driven from affairs of government 
may find refuge in study and debate. Books, too, when 
widely and wisely used, may destroy the baleful power 
of the press. In fact, the remedy for the written word 
is not in having less of it but more of it. 





THE NEW OFFICER. 


WE all know how the “‘ old’ officer was brought up— 
the officer who was young or “still active’’ at the 
beginning of the war. We know the modest and orderly 
habitation just outside Bedford or Cheltenham, or among 
the pines, not too far from Camberley. Or perhaps it 
was a red manor deep in woods, where a footpath led to 
a grey little church across the park; or perhaps a bare 
stone edifice in the ragged fields of a ‘‘ demesne’’ near 
Waterford. In the passage or “ hall’? hung Gurkha 
knives, Aighan swords with silver hilts, long guns with 
inlaid stocks, tiger skins, and the heads of gallant pigs. 
The walls of staircase, drawing-room, and dining-room 
alike were crowded with faint old water-colors of 
Seringpatam, the regiment at Albuera, the lines of the 
Great Redan, the charge at Futteypore ; and side by side 
came engravings of Wolseley at the fourth cataract, 
the change of front at Omdurman, the charge of the 
Devons on Wagon Hill. If you asked, great-grandfather 
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had been here, grandfather there, father in the other 
place. Yes, those were their swords, hung as trophies 
above the mantelpiece. The women could tell you, if 
you asked. But one did not talk of such things; one 
assumed them. 

All are gone now—nearly all are gone—the sons of 
the fighting families, the warrior caste, as strict and 
proud in tradition as any warrior caste of old Mahrattas 
or Rajputs. They fought as blood and tradition and 
the pictures on their walls inevitably compelled them to 
fight, and nearly all are gone now. Or if the blood 
remains, it is chiefly in boys and babies, who in fifteen or 
twenty years’ time will be looking at pictures of the Retreat 
from Mons or the first Battle of Ypres, hung in the back- 
parlors of suburban streets to which income-tax has 
reduced the family’s scanty savings. In twenty-five 
years we shall hear the familiar military names again— 
the names which fought with Clive and Wellington and 
Roberts. Some have gone out, but many will then 
appear again, inspired by all the obligations of silent 
memories. They will reappear; but it will take a 
generation, and in the meantime, how is the gap to be 
filled? For what can fill the place of high tradition and 
of military honor as natural as milk? 

It has often been observed that we are a nation of 
captains. We have produced few great generals—about 
one a century—but our captains have always been 
numerous and first-rate. In the present war, the 
subaltern, the captain, the major, the colonel—all ranks 
up to and including the brigadier-general—have been 
proved more important than ever in the fighting front. 
Hitherto we have counted on tradition and ancestral 
habit to supply them; but now that tradition and 
ancestral habit are for the time almost obliterated, what 
can supply our “‘ new ’’ captains with similar inspiration ? 
On taking commissions, they have to begin from the 
start, probably with no incentive behind them but a sense 
of duty, and no knowledge beyond the rules of games— 
a valuable incentive and valuable knowledge, but not to 
be compared with ‘“‘instinctive’’ military qualities 
imbibed into a man’s nature from the cradle, and before. 

A week ago, the ‘“‘ Times’’ published a column of 
extracts from the notes for an address given by a Senior 
Officer to a School for Young Officers ‘‘ somewhere in 
France.’’ One knows the value of that School, for it is 
an attempt to supply the want we have tried to describe, 
and the Senior Officer’s address was an attempt to repro- 
duce in the “‘ new ’’ officer the instinctive qualities of the 
old. He insisted on two things—on Knowledge and on 
Character. On knowledge—‘‘ the outcome of study, 
hard work, and thought ’’—he insisted as an absolute 
necessity because, without knowledge, the officer can have 
no self-confidence, and so can never command the con- 
fidence of his men. And on character he insisted as the 
foundation of all discipline. Of these two essentials, 
knowledge is obviously the easier to acquire. It was not 
so common as character in the ‘‘old’’ army. When the 
lecturer declared, in italics, ‘‘You must always be 
thinking,’’ one can imagine how the officers of twenty 
years ago would have jumped or smiled. Yet the greatest 
innovation among our Officers since the Boer War was the 
pursuit of the knowledge which results from study, hard 
work, and thought, and it was mainly knowledge which 
made the difference between our troops at Colenso or 
Magersfontein and the superb army which held the left 
flank in the autumn of 1914—the noblest army that ever 
crossed the sea. 

Knowledge, however, can usually be acquired by 
anyone who possesses brains and industry, and who is not 
tainted by our public school contempt of it. Character 





is a different matter, and God help the man or officer who 
has to “‘ acquire’’ it suddenly by precept and conscious 
exertion! By ‘‘ character ’’ the Senior Officer explained 
that he meant resolution, self-confidence, self-sacrifice. 
He meant the opposite to the slow and fussy and 
irresolute tempers of people whom we impolitely and 
unnecessarily call ‘‘old women,’’ instead of inferior 
men. He meant the alert, quick, and cheerful nature 
which is invariably answered by alertness, quickness, and 
cheerfulness among soldiers. An officer is infectious for 
good as for evil. Those who have served under officers 
without ‘‘ character,’’ know very well the irritation, the 
depression, the hideous slovenliness of that service. 
There was a division—there were two divisions—pushed 
suddenly into a crisis of battle not many months ago, 
which seemed to melt away whenever you touched them. 
The men were the usual men, but they were infected. 
Officers who were “‘ no earthly,’’ spread slackness like a 
plague. But there is a battalion on the lines at Salonika 
now which everyone would like to be near or behind if it 
comes to a ‘‘ scrap’”’ or ‘‘ push.’’ You can tell them by 
the way they salute, by the way they hold their heads 
and wear their caps. Everyone knows it, and everyone 
knows the cause. As you watch them march, even with 
nothing but picks and shovels on their shaulders, you 
say at once, ‘‘ That’s really the Colonel marching! ”’ 
‘‘ Whenever you are in the firing trenches,’’ said a 
General in Gallipoli to the present writer, ‘‘ Laugh! 
Laugh like hell!’’ The present writer feared the 
General’s nervous strain had been excessive, but he 
obeyed the command to the utmost of his ability, and 
probably it was not insane. 

Cheerfulness, alertness, resolution, self-confidence— 
these sound rather commonplace and parochial qualities 
for a military man. Surely one might assume them 
without a column of notes to inculcate their necessity! 
But then everything in war is commonplace. Even the 
highest strategy is nothing more than a glorification of 
common sense : 





“*Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, and Frederick,’ 
says Napoleon in his 77th Maxim of War, ‘ as well as 
Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar, have all acted upon 
the same principles. These have been: to keep their 
forces united ; to leave no weak part unguarded ; to seize 
with rapidity on important points.’ ”’ 

Could anything be simpler? Surely common sense would 
tell us that, without genius or study! The trouble is 
either that our authorities have not common sense enough, 
or that they are too clever to follow it, and think they can 
jump to victory by some short cut. So with military 
qualities that look commonplace and parochial. ‘‘ The 
art of war,’’ said Colonel Malone, then commanding at 
Quinn’s Post, one of the most dangerous points in the 
Anzac defences, “ the art of war consists in the exercise 
of the domestic virtues.’’ He was fond of saying it, and 
within a week after the present writer heard him last, he 
was killed in exercising the domestic virtue of rising 
nobly to a crisis. The domestic virtues, as every woman 
knows, are cleanliness, punctuality, cheerfulness even 
at breakfast, patient fortitude under repeated or per- 
petual provocation, and the power of rising nobly to a 
crisis. How commonplace! How universally acknow- 
ledged, and how rare in any home! In every officer the 
same commonplace virtues are required, and they are as 
rare. 

The day before the Suvla evacuation a Brigadier- 
General was going round his trenches. He had designed 
those trenches, and knew each one by its name. They 
projected furthest into the enemy’s lines, were perhaps 
the most exposed to fire, he loved them all as his 
child, and as he went he whispered, “ Pity to leave them! 
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Pity to leave them here!’’ But he looked at each man 
as he passed, and now and then he cried: “ Why 
aren’t you shaved?’’ ‘“ Where’s your belt?’’ “Go and 
wash your face!’’ “ Where’s the officer in command? ” 
And then there was a “strafing.” “ Round off this 
corner!’’ “ Dig deeper here!” “ What’s all this mess 
about?’’ Pity to leave them, certainly! but they should 
be left decently and in order, the gangways clear, the men 
clean-shaved and washed. Such are the domestic virtues 
needed for military life, and needed (in Napoleon’s 
phrase) “ pour se faire tuer’’ as well. That Territorial 
subaltern, Alfred Victor Smith, son of a Burnley police- 
inspector—the man who dropped a lighted bomb as he 
was throwing it, jumped clear away from danger him- 
self, but seeing the trench still full of men, sprang back 
upon the bomb and was blown to pieces, saving all the 
rest—what a virtue of rising to a crisis he also displayed ! 
It was a lifetime’s virtue. One remembers the sneering 
judge who asked Whistler how long it took him to paint 
a certain little picture, and how Whistler replied, “ All 
my life.’”’ It is the same with such a deed as Alfred 
Victor Smith’s. It is the expression of a life, the out- 
ward sign of a spiritual grace by nature subsisting. That 
is why we said, God help the man or officer who has to 
“aequire’’ character deliberately or all of a sudden! 
And perhaps we may say God will help him, if indeed 
the age of miracle is not passed. 





THE POLITICS OF THE CALENDAR. 


A TELEGRAM has just told the world that the representa- 
tives of the Bulgarian people, assembled in the Sobranje, 
have passed a law adopting the Gregorian Calendar. To 
the Western reader such a decision may seem a simple 
matter of convenience. When Bulgarian merchants 
answer an order from Hamburg, the reply will no longer 
be dated some days before the original letter. Such 
prosaic comments tear out the heart of life. The 
Bulgarian Sobranje was thinking of something else than 
the dating of its letters. We can see it as it sits at its 
desks and listens to the orators. We would give a good 
deal for a glance at a full report of the debate. We can 
imagine the smile of triumph on the faces of the members 
who belong to the Stambuloff and Russophobe tradition. 
Their jokes as they pass each other in the lobbies are 
more than usually profane. They have in their bearing 
something of that same elation which we suppose the 
French to have displayed when they established the 
revolutionary calendar, and named the Year One. The 
eikons of Saint Cyril and Methodius gaze gloomily down 
on the scene. It would not surprise us in the least to 
learn that the little lamps which burn before them had 
been extinguished by the breath of so much impious 
oratory. The division, we suspect, was close, and an 
almost atheistical decision was carried only by the votes 
of the Mohammedan deputies from Thrace. When the 
session was over, the members, exhausted by these historic 
moments, were confronted in the square outside the 
Chamber by the Statue of the Tsar Liberator. Very 
sternly he frowned on some of them, and his lips moved 
with a just audible ‘“‘ Et tu, Bulgare.’’ To others he 
beckoned with a sign of hope, and they strolled 
back to their modest quarters full of faith that 
the golden years will yet return, that Bulgaria 
will revert to her Eastern allegiance, that a Russian 
army will march to ‘give us back our 
fortnight.’’ We can see the arrival of the news at the 
Holy Synod. Amid their gilded screens on their velvet 
chairs, the Bishops of Bulgaria have been seated in 
silence. They have been telling their amber beads to 





assuage their emotional tension. Their long beards hang 
dejectedly on their chests, and their memories stray 
among the vicissitudes of their brief but eventful Church 
history. They recall how nearly Louis Napoleon linked 
them up with the heretical West, and a wan smile of hope 
flits across their countenances as they recollect that his 
Catholic Uniate Bishop was kidnapped. They remember 
the stormy years of the great schism. They remember 
the revolt of the Russophil Bishops against Alexander of 
Battenberg, the exile of the Macedonian Bishops by the 
Serbs, and their return to their reconquered Sees the 
other day. The Church, to be sure, has enlarged her 
borders in this war, but this news of the heretic’s calendar 
is bad. For three centuries the East has withstood Pope 
Gregory, and now the Germans have brought his triumph. 
What day of the month is it? Is it March or April? 
The world seems to stagger about them, and down below 
on the pavement rings the spur of a Prussian boot. 

We sometimes wonder whether the East really has 
the faintest conception of the mental abyss which divides 
it from the West. It clings so obstinately to the 
externals that mark the division. It hugs the outward 
symbols of the separation, as though it doubted whether 
in reality there is any separation at all.. The symbols 
shift, to be sure, with the centuries. It was the 
Filioque clause which divided the Latin and the Eastern 
Churches in the Middle Ages, and there were moments 
when the salvation of Constantinople from the Turk 
depended on the question whether the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeded only from the Father or from the Father and the 
Son. In our own day we question whether the popular 
consciousness, even among the Greeks, is sharply aware of 
these theological subtleties. The ancient controversy 
as to whether it is idolatry to worship a saint in three 
dimensions but not in two, counts for more than the 
Creed. In the East a saint has length and breadth but 
no thickness, and the eikon battles with the image on 
the frontier. After the image, come the calendar and 
the alphabet. No one, to be sure, maintains the accuracy 
of the Julian Calendar. No one remembers that it, too, 
in its day, was a political symbol, and had its origin 
in Rome. No one recalls how Augustus stole a day from 
February, that his month might be as long as Cesar’s 
July. Shaped by the intrigues and ambitions of 
Imperial Rome, the Julian Calendar has become the 
sacred peculiarity of the Orthodox Church. By it the 
monks of Athos date their disquisitions on the divinity of 
the Sacred Name, and record their visions of the 
Uncreated Light as they contemplate their navels. 
It serves in Salonika or Smyrna to mark the 
divisions of the two communities, which dressed 
alike, and doing business by the same codes, 
fix their social gulf by celebrating Easter at 
intervals of thirteen days. It serves the same 
purpose as the several days of rest. As Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday divide Moslem, Jew, and Christian, so 
do the Julian and Gregorian Calendars divide Catholics 
and Orthodox. The Protestant world had, to be sure, 
something of the same conservatism, but the sentiment 
faded, for it really lacks the intense historic self-con- 
sciousness which divides the East from the West. It took 
us just a hundred and seventy years to adopt Pope 
Gregory’s reform, though even then there were stout 
Protestant Conservatives in Bristol who lost their lives in 
resisting the change. The alphabet ranks somewhat 


after the calendar and the eikon among the spiritual 
shibboleths of the East. It still successfully divides the 
Catholic Croats from the Orthodox Serbs, and the use of 
Latin or Cyrillic characters with which to write their 
common Serbian language, is the mental watershed on 
which the rival streams of Eastern and Western culture 
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divide. It was more than a childish act of tyranny when 
the Young Turks decided that if the Albanians really 
were resolved to write and print their own peculiar 
tongue, the Moslems must use the Arabic script, the 
Catholics the Latin, and the Orthodox the Greek 
characters. Letters in the East are still a religious 
symbol. On the day when Catholic Croats adopt the 
Cyrillic alphabet, and the Turks abandon the Arabic 
script, which happens to fit their language as a boot fits 
the hand, the East will be East no longer, and the signs 
of the zodiac will waltz in confusion around a wandering 
sun. 

We are not at all sure that this portent may not one 
day be witnessed. Much turns on the strategical talent 
of Generals Sarrail and Lake, and the Julian calendar 
may in the long run owe as much to the Grand Duke as 
to Cesar. The Bulgarians are a ruthless race, with little 
veneration for tradition. They borrowed their language 
from the Slavs among whom they settled, and mutilated 
it in the process; but their positive, energetic tempera- 
ment has never taken the colors of Slavonic mysticism. 
Their priests, to be sure, frequented Russian theological 
colleges, but Russian culture was always less firmly 
rooted among them than among the Serbs, and their 
“intellectuals’’ were formed on French or American 
models. Their political breach with Russia is certain to 
set the strong Westernizing current of thought running 
still faster. They always had a curiously open mind 
about their National Church. They broke away from 
the Patriarchate, not merely without a pang, but with 
relief. Large numbers of them have been gathered into 
the Protestant and Catholic folds (a thing-legally impos- 
sible in Serbia), and these converts have always enjoyed, 
not merely toleration, but consideration. Whenever the 
Macedonian nationalists were in despair and doubted the 
intentions of Russia, Boris Sazafoff used to issue a recom- 
mendation advising Macedonian patriots to turn Catholic 
or Protestant. There was something of bluff and pique 
in this easy attitude towards traditional religion, but it 
displayed the real dissatisfaction of the educated 
Bulgarian with a church which has done little for national 
culture, and has always stood for reaction and obscur- 
antism. If Bulgaria were to retain her present place in 
the grouping of Europe, she would be capable of going 
even further. When she has shed the Orthodox calendar, 
she will shed much else. The frontiers of the East are 
moving, and if Bulgaria is coming within the orbit of 
German culture, Serbia is as certainly absorbing French 
influences. The politics of the Calendar is an obscure 
subject, but we strongly suspect that men have always 
inclined to alter their reckoning, when the world was in 
upheaval round them. Something of the kind happened 
thousands of years ago, when Babylon fell. The Spring 
Equinox moved from the Bull to the Ram, and legend 
trembled for centuries afterwards at the recollection of 
that breach in the established order, and gossiped about 
it in astronomical myths. The Greeks supposed that it 
had something to do with the Argonauts and the Golden 
Fleece, and Euripides, in that strange chorus of 
‘* Electra,’’ describes the portent which followed the 
stealing of the lamb :-— 

“Then, then the world was changed, 
And the Father, where they ranged, 
Shook the golden stars and glowing 
And the great Sun stood deranged 
In the glory of his going.’ 
Babylon has not yet fallen, and our Argonauts have not 
passed the Bosphorus, but none the less we can imagine 
that on the shores of the Euxine the Bulgarians feel that 
the stars are shaking in their courses, and that the 
moment has come to change the Calendar. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FREE CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—As I had the honor of starting the discussion in 
your columns on “ The Future of the Free Churches,” may I 
be allowed to deal with some of the points that have been 
raised by your correspondents ? 

Dr. Horton (who is quite wrong in thinking that I did 
not attend the Bradford Congress) views the situation with 
an almost jaunty optimism, and seems perfectly satisfied 
that there is nothing wrong with the Free Churches. I 
would point out, however, that his “brilliant and devoted 
leader,” Mr. Shakespeare, has deliberately declared that 
unless the decline in members and Sunday scholars can be 
stopped the Free Churches will slowly bleed to death. As 
regards Dr. Horton’s assertion that the Free Church 
Council is better and stronger to-day than it ever was, I am 
afraid he would have some trouble in finding half-a-dozen 
men in Nonconformity to agree with him. 

Mr. Shakespeare’s brilliant paper has been received 
with general admiration and enthusiasm—with the exception 
of one part of it. He asks what Mr. Asquith thinks of us; 
he complains that we are not getting hold of the brilliant 
young men from the Universities, and he deplores the small 
number of invitations sent to representative Free Church- 
men on great national occasions. Now, many Noénconform- 
ists feel that this is something like spiritual snobbery. 
Does it really matter what Mr. Asquith thinks of us? It 
matters much more what we think of Mr. Asquith. Have 
we ever got the brilliant youths from the Universities? And 
is it dignified for Nonconformity to cry out like a vain, self- 
conscious woman because it has not received an invitation 
to a Coronation ? 

Regarding Dr. Orchard’s call to “Evangelical 
poverty,” and his suggestion that we may require a ministry 
which is willing to endure poverty for the sake of the King- 
dom of God, we must face the fact that this necessarily 
means a celibate ministry. There is little doubt that for a 
certain kind of work in settlements and missions in slum 
districts unmarried men would have considerable advan- 
tages. A member of Parliament once told me that during 
the years when he presided over a very successful settlement 
in the East End of London he spent his evenings in a plainly- 
furnished room with a long table on which bread-and-cheese 
and water were always at the disposal of the scores of 
working men who dropped in for a snack, a smoke, and a 
chat. He said he did his best and most useful work in this 
way—he really did get into.close and sympathetic touch with 
the workers—and it could only have been done by an 
unmarried man. 

I submit that Nonconformity has lost its power over 
Governments largely as the result of its blind, unquestioning 
adherence to the Liberal Party. Liberal Governments have 
ceased to fear or even to be influenced by Nonconformity 
simply because they know they can rely on its support 
whatever they may do. They use Nonconformity to climb 
into power, and then kick away the ladder, knowing that 
it will be there again the next time they need it. Free 
Churchmen should remember that to link their churches on 
to one political party means the alienation of at least half 
the population. I agree with Dr. Orchard that the attitude 
of Nonconformity to the war would probably have been very 
different if the war had been made by the Tories. 

Perhaps this is hardly the time to say very much about 
the attitude of the Free Churches to the war, but this you 
may possibly allow me to say: While the Churches are only 
in favor of peace in times of peace and only against war 
when there is no war, we shall never make any progress. 
When the chapel is giving the same message to the world 
as the music-hall it is just possible that the chapel may be 
wrong. I have heard sermons from Nonconformist pulpits 
during the last eighteen months that were very much like 
English translations of the Hymn of Hate. The Free 
Church Council, timid and futile as usual, discussed the 
question of conscription and decided to watch it! When 
the editor of a religious newspaper discovered these words 
in an article by a distinguished contributor: “We must 
remember that Jesus Christ loves the Germans and died for 
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them,” he indignantly cut them out. Ministers have openly 
admitted in the pulpit that there is one ethic for the 
individual and another for the State. Now, in the midst 
of all this confusion we may well pull up and ask where we 
are. Do we believe in the regenerative power of the gospel 
to change evil men or do we expect human nature to be 
changed by howitzers? Do we believe that Christianity 
will work in the world, or have we given it up as a bad 
job and resolved to rely on money and brute force? Mr. 
J. A. Spender says, very rightly, that nothing will save the 
world from its present horror and slaughter but a real 
change of heart and mind—and he goes on to advocate a 
war after the war, an economic boycott to follow military 
force. But are we quite sure that we are going to produce 
a change of heart and mind by intoxicating gas and an 
economic boycott? The fact is we seem to have agreed upon 
a sort of moratorium in the Sermon on the Mount for the 
duration of the war, in the hope that when it is all over 
we shall be able to return to Christianity. But what will 
the soldiers say to this when they return? During the last 
few weeks I have met two decent, friendly, thoughtful boys 
who had been to the Front. They had both belonged to Non- 
conformist churches, and although they held widely 
different views about war, they came exactly to the same 
conclusion about the churches. One of them said to me: 
“Our parson was the right stuff. When the war started 
he preached in favor of it every Sunday, and spoke at 
recruiting meetings. It sintply changed him altogether. 
When the war is over I hope we shall hear no more of the 
old nonsense about overcoming evil with good—we know a 
better way now: we stick a bayonet in a German’s stomach. 
If our parson starts any of the old talk about forgiving 
your enemies, he won’t see much of me.”’ The other man 
said he had done his bit, but he wasn’t waving any flags about 
it. ‘You know,” he said, “it’s very queer. Up to the end 
of July, 1914, our minister preached goodwill to men, but 
he stopped it when the war broke out. It practically came 
to this: he told me, a member of his Christian Endeavor 
Society, to go out and meet a member of a Berlin Christian 
Endeavor Society and smash him into pulp with a machine- 
gun. Queer, isn’t it? Well, after the war I suppose he will 
return to the old gospel of love and mercy and brotherhood, 
but I don’t think I shall be there to hear him.”’ There are 
indications that Nonconformity is at last getting a little 
uneasy—probably as the result of the tyranny of the 
tribunals. For it is quite clear that a young man requires 
as much courage to face a tribunal as to face the Germans. 
I am glad to see that Dr. Campbell Morgan, Dr. Selbie, Dr. 
Clifford, and Dr. Horton have written to the newspapers to 
protest against the coarse insolence with which some of the 
tribunals are treating conscientious objectors. Dr. J. D. 
Jones, in his sermon last Sunday night, quoted Napoleon, 
who said: “ The rights of the State end where the rights of 
conscience begin.” ‘There is an inner sanctuary,” added 
Dr. Jones, “into which the State must not intrude. Even 
at the cost of resisting the State, a man must keep his soul. 
State absolutism is sheer Prussianism.” 

I notice in many of the letters you have published this 
wistful and eager inquiry: Will Mr. Shakespeare’s scheme 
for federating the Free Churches stop the decline in members 
and Sunday scholars? Assuredly it will not. It is a good 
scheme, and it may do something to stop the waste and 
scandal of overlapping. But federation will not cure the 
indifference of the masses. The people who persistently 
stay outside a building called a Baptist Chapel are not more 
likely to step inside when “United Free Church of 
England” is painted on the notice-board. I suggested in 
my first letter, and I repeat it now, that what we need is a 
breath of life, a revival of moral passion, a genuine 
spiritual awakening. We need spiritual regeneration more 
than reconstructed machinery. 

And if the Free Churches are to attract and influence 
and save the great indifferent masses of the people, we must 
have better preaching. Wherever you find an authentic, 
compelling voice, there you find the crowd. But men of 
an emasculated faith, men who mock jaded and depressed 
toilers with a frigid and superficial intellectualism, men 
who know nothing of the subtle maladies of the soul or of 
the difficulty of fighting for a clean life in a hostile world— 
such men will never win the people, whatever their churches 
may be called. I once heard of a man who, after a 





disastrous week, full of humiliating failures and irritating 
disappointments, went into a church in the hope of finding 
a moral tonic. The preacher argued laboriously for half an 
hour to prove that Jesus was born in Nazareth and not in 
Bethlehem. The man came out angry and resentful. “I 
don’t care where Jesus was born,” he said, “I only want to 
know whether He is in Oxford Street ready to help me to live 
right!’’ We need men who will speak straight to our 
present-day life, with all its disillusionment and tiredness, 
its enervating fevers, and its disabling fears—men of fine 
insight, expanding vision, and passionate earnestness. We 
have plenty of dazzling rhetoric—but a bonfire is a very poor 
substitute for the sun. The Free Churches are well 
supplied with money and machinery—their supreme need 
to-day is the prophet who can bring a message of spiritual 
stimulus and moral reinforcement to a distracted and 
unhappy world.—Yours, &c., 
Free CHURCHMAN. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
April 2nd, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—You are rendering timely service to the nation 
in affording opportunity for a discussion of the issues raised 
at the Bradford Conference of the Free Churches. 

Few will gainsay the widespread verdict that the war is 
due to the failure of organized Christianity . Many, however, 
would not end there, but find the failure even more glaringly 
manifest in the industrial conditions prior to the war. But 
the war serves as a starting-point, and Churchmen— 
Protestant and Roman—are impelled to seek for the causes 
of this failure. Mr. Shakespeare is to be congratulated on 
his courage in recognizing that the causes are in the churches 
themselves. His diagnosis is far from complete, but his 
candor is a generous challenge to the next Church 
Congress! 

But when we have said this we have exhausted any 
positive value in the Bradford proposals. They are chiefly 
directed against the Anglican Church, instead of against 
the common enemies of Christ—sin and indifference. What 
is wanted is not a united front against Anglicanism—a 
Coalition of Free Churches reproducing in the ecclesiastical 
sphere all the impotence of the Coalition Government we 
are suffering from in politics—but unflinching courage to lay 
the commands of Christ upon our own consciences, and in 
that faith unite against “the world, the flesh, and the 
devil.” This, as of old, will involve, first of all, a cleansing 
of the temple of God. 

The Churches fail to hold democracy because democracy 
cannot be fooled for long with shams, and our modern pro- 
fession of Christ is a sham. The Spirit of Christ and the 
plain meaning of His teaching rebuke our complacent 
compromise in living, as your admirable leader indicates. 
Is Christianity true?—men have been asking for several 
decades, and while learned answers have been given in every 
pulpit, the manifest witness of our lives has shown that 
we do not think so. The failure to-day is the old, old failure 
of the practice of Christianity. 

Every revival of the work of God in the Churches has 
sprung, not from conferences and improved machinery—the 
toy of all political Churchmen—but from a new obedience 
to the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ, born in the hearts 
of courageous men and women. This is the crying need 
of our time, and the danger is lest the issue will be obscured 
for Free Churchmen in a facile success of the impotent 
remedy offered by Mr. Shakespeare for the disease. 

The reforms must come from within the Church of 
Christ, and the burden lies with the ministers of Christ. 
John Ball’s letter is a poignant reminder of the dangers we 
have to face, but I do not believe they are insuperable. It 
is not poverty of purse that holds men back—the married 
clergy have as noble a record as their celibate brethren— 
but a poverty of faith. “Lord, increase our faith’ must 
be our prayer until we put His cause first and our comfort 
and the care of our families second, like every true soldier 
on the battlefield. Had we this faith, it would soon be 
possible for those of like mind to provide a common fund 
for the care of our families while we fought the common foe 
in our own hearts and in the heart of the world. 

The credentials for this ministry will be found not in 
the Universities but at the altar. There, in communion 
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with our Lord, will be gained the power to overcome the 
world. Dr. Orchard, in a previous issue, has shown with 
lucidity and force that this power of the altar, as well as 
all the resources of the Catholic Church of Christ, spiritually 
faithful, are at the service of those who have courage and 
faith to use them. 

It will be slow work, we know, and hard work, but it 
will be Christ’s work, and that will be sufficient, as Yeats’s 
song of the Irish patriot of 98 :— 

“Many that are red-cheeked now will be pale-cheeked ; 
many . will be sent to walk hard streets in far 
countries; many a good plan will be broken; many that 
have gathered money will not stay to spend it; many a child 
will be born and there will be no father at its christening 
to give ita name. They that have red cheeks will have pale 
cheeks for my sake, and, for all that, they will think they 
are well paid.”’ 

—-Yours, &c., 
F. Heminc VavucGHan. 
Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, Cheshire. 
April 4th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Several of the letters that grope into the future 
of the Free Churches show little grip of what they have stood 
for up to the present. To say, with the editor of “ Coming 
Day,” that “the function of Nonconformity is to nonconform, 
of Dissenters to dissent,” or, with “ Anglican Priest,” that 
“Nonconformists live by negation and hold up the banner 
of division,” is to place a false reliance on an overworked 
epigram, “the dissidence of Dissent.’”” Men like Barrowe 
and Penry, Robinson and Bunyan, Baxter and Foxe, 
Wesley and Whitefield have settled the various types of 
English Nonconformity, and it is really absurd to suggest 
that any one of them held up a banner of negation and 
division. They were rather men, who, beyond their’ con- 
temporaries, felt the urgency of spiritual things, and tried 
to raise the Church above that inward disintegration which 
is so easily covered by a decorous uniformity. Every 
enthusiasm creates a dissidence, whether it be a Gladstone 
in politics or the pre-Raphaelite in art. But no negation 
was ever put on a banner. 

As a matter of fact, the most conspicuous Nonconformity 
in the nineteenth century was on the part of the Tractarians 
followed by the E.C.U., and the body that is to be found 
most vigorously expressing dissent is the Church Associa- 
tion. Thus the attempt to identify the genius of the Free 
Churches with a negative and divisive policy, however 
popular, is quite unhistorical, and the sooner it is 
removed from this discussion the clearer the issue 
will be. The real genius of Nonconformity is, of 
course, complex, because it is vital, and it certainly 
includes (1) Idealism, as in the case of Henry Barrowe and 
George Foxe ; (2) Conservatism, as was the case with John 
Robinson and Richard Baxter ; and (3) Evangelism, as with 
Penry and Bunyan, Wesley and Whitefield. These are still 
the main strands in the life of the Free Churches. What 
made them makes them still. And they flag in so far as 
Idealism, Conservatism, and Evangelism are discounted by 
the spirit or trend of the age. 

Now, in spite of all denominational divisions, the Church 
of Christ is not built in water-tight compartments. The 
genius that has made the Free Churches is not confined 
to their membership, nor does it pervade them in all their 
parts. Wherever that spirit prevails you have the genius 
of the Free Churchman, as in the ministry of Dolling or 
Stanton. They remained in the Church of their upbringing 
as modern Nonconformists do, but the spirit is the same; 
whereas many adherents of the Free Churches have not 
passed through the sea and cloud of the liberating experience. 

The true policy, then, for Free Churchmen is surely 
to cultivate the sense that they belong to a preaching or 
teaching order of the Holy Catholic Church, and to possess 
their souls in patience until the two great barriers to 
Christian unity are removed: (1) the exclusive validity of 
episcopal orders, and (2) the Parliamentary status of 
bishops—a partnership of doctrine that still hurts the 
thinking and spiritual mind. The federation of the 
Free Churches is a matter of statesmanship that is worthy 
of all support, so far as it keeps the final objective in view.— 
Yours, &c., A. N. Rowzanp. 

April 4th, 1916. 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR! 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—The time has come when it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between objects on which Englishmen are practically 
unanimous and those on which there is a wide diversity 
of opinion. The former were well summarized in the Prime 
Minister’s declaration :—‘‘ We shall not sheathe the sword,” 
&c. But in this declaration nothing was said about an 
object which is very prominent in the minds of many, viz. : 
the destruction, or at least the crippling, of German trade 
after the war. 

The assertion of this desire is in many respects 
deplorable. It introduces into our policy an element of 
greed. At bottom it comes to this: In the days before the 
war German commerce made tremendous strides; partly by 
means which were perfectly fair. Among these were 
industry, enterprise, energy, and thrift, with a German 
belief in scientific methods and a resolute application of them 
to trade. The legitimate way of fighting these was by the 
development of similar qualities among ourselves. But 
those who are too idle or foolish to fight efficiency by means 
of greater efficiency are looking round for some other method 
of securing commercial supremacy, without the unpleasant 
efforts which legitimate competition would involve. ‘We 
must have a tariff”; “We must refuse to import German 
products”; “We must exclude from England not only 
German goods, but also German financiers and commercial 
travellers.” Some people would also boycott the language, 
the science, and the scholarship of the hated enemy. 

The objections to such policies are manifold. I will 
only mention one. The more extreme the demands we make, 
the longer shall we postpone the termination of the war. 
It is notorious that Germans are beginning to long for an 
end of the conflict. But this longing is checked by the 
feeling that the Allies will consent to nothing short of the 
complete crushing of their Fatherland. At present, Ger- 
mans would only accept peace on terms which we should 
absolutely decline; but as their plight grows worse, we may 
reasonably look forward to a modification of what they would 
regard as tolerable. Many of them would already accept 
the evacuation of Belgium, Serbia, Poland, &c. ; though not 
willingly, of course. What nation is anything but reluctant 
to disgorge its conquests? Again, the idea of exacting an 
indemnity is being reluctantly abandoned by most well- 
informed Germans. To us such concessions from a proud 
nation seem so inadequate that we are disposed to under- 
rate the change they imply in the Teuton attitude. The 
process will, no doubt, continue. If we are moderately 
successful in the war and the blockade, another six months 
may see arise a willingness to pay some sort of indemnity. 
Perhaps a second six months may bring a reluctant assent 
to the surrender of Alsace, Lorraine, and other parts of the 
German Empire. Meanwhile, a movement to throw off the 
ascendancy of Prussia and of the Military Party may well 
spread. At least there will be a chance for such a move- 
ment, unless the policy of “crushing Germany ”’ is felt to 
be part of the fixed policy of the Allies. But the one 
certain way of strengthening the hold of militarism on 
public opinion would be to strengthen the idea that Germany 
is to be utterly ruined, not merely by the sort of ruin which 
the war will inevitably bring about, but by the more per- 
manent impoverishment consequent upon the shutting out 
of German products, and even of all German people, from 
the markets of the Allies. I do not propose to raise the 
purely economic objections to the boycotting of Germany 
after the war. To show that by refusing imports from 
Germany we should be striking a deadly blow at our own 
export trade would be sufficiently easy. But experience has 
proved that many people are quite unable to grasp the 
force of such arguments, and I am unwilling to meet 
unintelligent greed by appeal to a greed which is more 
intelligent. It seems, however, worth noticing that those 
who desire to extract an indemnity from Germany will be 
defeating their own objects by impoverishing the enemy. 
We may reasonably doubt whether, in any case, Germany 
will be able, after the war, to pay what to us would seem a 
reasonable indemnity. But it is certain that the more com- 
pletely we crush her trade, the greater will be the 
impossibility of imposing upon her a heavy financial 
obligation. Germany might conceivably raise a loan to pay 
an indemnity, but this would depend on the state of her 
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credit, which again would depend upon the prospects of 
German industry. 

When Mr. Hughes pleads for “ the extirpating, root and 
branch and seed, of German control and influence in 
British commerce and industry,” he ought to tell us 
whether this is to be achieved by force, or by greater 
British efficiency. To do it by force means an indefinite 
extension of the war, with all its horrors and losses, and 
the setting up of an unstable equilibrium, with a dreary 
prospect of a bitterness unnecessarily prolonged, which 
must lead to fresh conflicts. 

The present happy co-operation of the Allies can 
hardly be permanent. The interests of England, France, 
Russia, and the rest must sooner or later diverge, and then 
would come Germany’s opportunity for revenge.—Yours, &c., 

J. E. Symes. 

Biarritz. 


‘‘SHAKESPEARE’S INDUSTRY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I thank you for your important review of my 
lately-collected articles and lectures on matters of Shake- 
spearean interest. Your reviewer, however, seems to blame 
me chiefly for not accepting the ordinarily-received views 
of tradition, &c. If I did, why should I have written at 
all? I make my own opinions, after long and careful work, 
and I always distinguish between a fact and a suggestion. 
He defines my theory of “Mr. W. H.”’ as the “most 
extraordinary.’’ Yet it has convinced the chief Shakes- 
peareans of our times. (See “Atheneum,” August 4th, 
1900, and ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s Environment,” p. 144.) 

He, however, pays most atténtion to the deer-stealing 
story. I am not asserting that Shakespeare never stole deer, 
but that the story about him and Sir Thomas Lucy is not 
founded on fact. No one who reads carefully Shakespeare’s 
description of “Justice Shallow” (apart from preconceived 
notions) could see in it any satire against Sir Thomas. 
When your reviewer notes the punishment for deer-stealing 
he (or his authority) is in error. He should have read 
Marwood or someone else on the Forest Laws. That punish- 
ment could only be inflicted on those who took deer “ from 
an enclosed park,” and even then there were loopholes of 
escape. Sir Thomas had no enclosed park, but a warren. 
Marwood says: ‘“ The beasts and fowles of Warren are the 
hare, the counie, the phesant, and the partridge.” No 
others were accounted “beasts of warren,” or were pro- 
tected there by law. There is no record of Sir Thomas at 
any time having attempted to keep them. 

Your reviewer objects rather too strongly to my title. 
It is quite usual for authors to cover by the title of the first 
article the whole of the contents of a book of collected 
papers, however miscellaneous. My title has the advantage 
of covering half of my papers, and of being associated with 
all the rest, except, perhaps, the Italian Book, which 
throws light on the English Book of Italian, which he cer- 
tainly had read. And he must remember there are already 
40,000 titles of works written on Shakespeare.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLOTTE C. Stopes. 

April 3rd, 1916 


THE PROBLEM OF THE STRAITS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srx,—You suggest as an alternative to Sir Edwin Pears’s 
proposal to have the shores of the Straits vested in a 
“neutralized international State governed by a European 
Commission,’ that while the Turks still retained political 
control of their capital the Straits should be neutralized 
on the analogy of the Suez and Panama Canals. You quote 
the conventions that govern them ; that they “shall always 
be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to every 
vessel of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag.” 
Does not this proposal seem rather humorous at the present 
time? Does anyone think that such a convention would 
have the smallest weight were a war to break out between 
countries interested in the navigation of the Straits? In 
spite of the governing convention, would England now allow 
an enemy vessel to have “free and open” use of the Suez 
Canal? Were the United States to go to war, would she 
allow free and open use of the Panama Canal to enemy 
belligerents? The present war makes one thing clear— 





that conventions are only “ scraps of paper ’’ when they come 
up against belligerent powers not afraid to break them. 

As Germany has shown, war has ceased to be a matter 
of conventions. If one side breaks them so must the other 
—unless it suits better not to! 

The only way out is a Parliament of Powers, ready to 
enforce on dissentients compliance and obedience to its com- 
mands and decisions.—Yours, &c., 

W. F. Barney. 

3, Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin. 

April 4th, 1916. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is, perhaps, hardly fair to ask you to publish 
this ; but as you surely cannot have realized the futility of 
what you continue to urge upon your readers, a cold douche 
of common sense may be admissible. 

You represent that the courts have deprived us of our 
liberties. But if blame there be, it should be laid upon 
Parliament, not on the courts. All that the courts have 
determined is that the language used by Parliament in the 
Defence of the Realm Act plainly authorizes our being 
deprived of our liberties by Order in Council. The courts 
were concerned rather with grammar than with constitutional 
principle. With all respect, the matter is too plain for 
argument, and any further appeal is simply waste of money. 

It is equally futile also. Parliament either did or did 
not intend to authorize the Order in Council in question. 
If it did not it could have amended either Act or Order or 
both within twenty-four hours. If Parliament did intend 
it, and the case of the squire’s daughter seems to demonstrate 
the necessity of some such Order at the present time, 
assuming that on appeal to the House of Lords it should 
be held that the existing terms of the Defence of the Realm 
Act are not sufficient, Parliament would at once proceed to 
authorize the appropriate Order in Council. So that you 
are asking people to subscribe for a purpose which, in any 
event, must be a futile waste of money and energy.—Yours, 
&e., ARNOLD HERBERT. 

The Atheneum. April 5th, 1916. 

[Our correspondent is more dogmatic than clear. How 
is it a ‘‘ waste of money and energy ” to obtain the decision of 
the highest legal tribunal on the question of whether the 
House of Commons deliberately intended to give over the 
rights of British citizens in the matter of Habeas Corpus to 
the Executive? Members of Parliament undoubtedly hold that 
it did not so intend. If the House of Lords finds that it both 
had that intention and achieved it within the bounds 
of the Constitution, there, for the present, is the end of the 
matter, save as far as the country is plainly informed that 
one of its fundamental liberties has been deliberately 
sacrificed by the power most concerned in guarding them. 
If, on the other hand, it finds the regulation is ultra vires, 
the Government must act, and Parliament debate the matter 
with its eyes open instead of being half-shut. Is there no 
case here to appeal to a lawyer and a Liberal? By what 
other process have our liberties been won? As for Mr. 
Herbert’s reference to the squire’s daughter, what know- 
ledge of the case does he possess which enables him to 
decide whether a “secret order” (English for lettre de 
cachet), was necessary? The Attorney-General’s ex parte 
statement is no proper substitute for a judicial trial.—Eb., 
Tue Nation. } 


ENGLAND AND THE ALLIES, 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have received a long letter from M. Augustin 
Hamon, the greater part of which is irrelevant to the 
challenge you allowed me to send him last week through 
Tue Nation to substantiate the statements he had made 
in your issue of February 11th. He has, however communi- 
cated to me a copy of part of a letter addressed to him by 
a person with whose name he prefers not to trust me; and on 
the strength of this, while declining to pursue the subject of 
dispute.in this review, he suggests that I should tell your 
readers that he has satisfied me of the reality of his 
assertions. I willingly testify that his communication con- 
tains the name of a school in Paris in which it is alleged that 
an anti-English association exists. I will add that I have 
not the slightest doubt that the letter itself is genuine, if 
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only because it contains information not easy to reconcile 
with M. Hamon’s own statements. It will be remembered 
that M. Hamon distinctly attributed an anti-English propa- 
ganda to “the Catholic and Royalist and anti-democratic 
circles.” He begs me not to publish the name of the school 
in question ; but I am not, | think, betraying his confidence 
by quoting a sentence from his unnamed correspondent. 
“This movement,” he says, “had at first appeared to me to 
belong pretty exclusively to Catholic circles; but I see it 
everywhere ; I find it in its worst expression among Jews, 
Protestants, and Free-thinkers.” 

I need not say that I am far from accepting the allega- 
tion of M. Hamon’s correspondent ; but perhaps your readers 
will find the discrepancy illuminating.—Yours, &c., 

F. Y. Eccues. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 


SETTLEMENT FOR SOLDIERS IN RHODESIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—There appeared throughout the press last week a 
‘* generous offer ’’ of the Chartered Company (British South 
Africa Company) of some 500,000 acres of land for the 
settlement of soldiers in Rhodesia after the war. I submit 
that under existing conditions it would be deplorable if 
soldiers were led to accept this offer, and that it is somebody’s 
duty to raise now a note of warning. It is clear from the 
Company’s full report that this proposal concerns Southern 
Rhodesia, but as the Company’s ownership of the whole of 
the unalienated, but not unoccupied, land of Southern 
Rhodesia is disputed and has been submitted by the Crown 
for adjudication to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, it is premature to assume that the lands in question 
will be in the gift of Sir Starr Jameson. 

But even supposing that some years hence the adjudica- 
tion is in favor of the Company, and then confirmed by 
Parliament, such inducements offered to soldiers should be 
accompanied by a frank intimation that colonization in 
Rhodesia is impossible to any but those possessing ample 
capital, and that Rhodesia is one of the most expensive places 
in the world in which to live. The Chartered Company 
admits in its own literature that prospective settlers should 
possess at least £700. Twice that sum is barely adequate to 
ensure a living. 

I append for your inspection typical domestic budgets 
which I can hardly expect you to publish, and feel sure you 
will agree that these budgets, which are official, demonstrate 
what a tragedy may ensue if any attempt is made to send 
soldiers out to colonize Southern Rhodesia without large and 
sustained financial assistance. How serious such a tragedy 
may be can be gathered from an extract from the report of 
an official Commission upon the cost of living :— 

“Witnesses who submitted budgets showing an excese 
of expenditure explained in some cases that they had private 
means, or were helped by friends, or were drawing upon 
reserves, or were getting into debt, and in some cases that 
they had sent their families away in order to save. Some 
were determined to continue the struggle in the hope of 
improved conditions, some found the harness on them and 
had to go on pulling.” 

Many of those in Rhodesia who “‘ go under”’ ultimately 
drift to the Home for Destitute Whites maintained by the 
Salvation Army. 

If, with a knowledge of these and other facts before them, 
the Chartered Company is prepared to set up any such 
colonizing scheme, a fundamental condition should be that 
of finding from their commercial accounts adequate financial 
assistance until the soldier settlers are firmly established, 
free of debt, on productive farms. 


Monthly Monthly 

Income. Expenditure. 
£ ad & s.d. 
Bulawayo... No. 1 30 0 0 33 18 6 
” .. No. 2 30 0 0 3010 2 
Salisbury ... No. 1 2110 0 23 1 6 
Pe .. No. 2 2210 0 20 0 8 
~~ No. 3 2710 0 29 6 8 
Charter No. 1 20 0 0 17 7 8 
“a io Bee 2 6 8 33 7 5 
Umtali os ee E 30 0 0 29 2 0 
Gwelo as we 40 0 0 4613 8 

—Yours, &c., 


Joun H. Harris. 
Worcester Lodge, 191, East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 
March 3lst, 1916. 





Poetry. 


HOME. 
I.—Rervurn. 


Unper the brown bird-haunted eaves of thatch 
The hollyhocks in crimson glory burned 
Against black timbers and old rosy brick, 

And over the green door in clusters thick 

Hung tangled passion-flowers, when we returned 
To our own threshold: and with hand on latch 
We stood a moment in the sunset gleam 

And looked upon our home as in a dream. 


Rapt in a golden glow of still delight 

Together on the threshold in the sun 

We stood rejoicing that we two had won 

To this deep golden peace ere day was done, 
That over gloomy plain and storm-swept height 
We two, O love, had won to home ere night. 


IIl.—Canp.e-Licur. 


Where through the open window I could see 
The supper-table in the golden light 

Of tall white candles—brasses glinting bright 
On the black gleaming board, and crockery 
Colored like gardens of old Araby— 

In your blue gown against the walls of white 
You stood adream, and in the starry night 

I felt strange loneliness steal over me. 


You stood with eyes upon the candle flame 
That kindled your thick hair to burnished gold, 
As in a golden spell that seemed to hold 

My heart’s love rapt from me for evermore 

And then you stirred, and opening the door, 
Into the starry night you breathed my name. 


III.—FireEvicnt. 


Against the curtained casement wind and sleet 
Rattle and thresh, while snug by our own fire 
In dear companionship that naught may tire 
We sit—you listening, sewing in your seat, 
Half-dreaming in the glow of light and heat, 

I reading some old tale of love's desire, 

That swept on gold wings to disaster dire, 
Then sprang re-orient from black defeat. 


I close the book, and louder yet the storm 
Threshes without. Your busy hands are still ; 
And on your face and hair the light is warm, 
As we sit gazing on the coal’s red gleam 

In a gold glow of happiness, and dream 
Diviner dreams the years shall yet fulfil. 


ITV .—MIpnIcHrT. 


Between the midnight pillars of black elms 

The old moon hangs, a thin, cold, amber flame 

Over low ghostly mist: a lone snipe wheels 

Through shadowy moonshine, droning: and there 
steals 

Into my heart a fear without a name 

Out of primeval night’s resurgent realms, 

Unearthly terror, chilling me with dread 

As I lie waking wide-eyed on the bed. 


And then you turn towards me in your sleep 
Murmuring, and with a sigh of deep content 

You nestle to my breast; and over me 

Steals the warm peace of you ; and, all fear spent, 
I hold you to me sleeping quietly, 

Till I, too, sink in slumber sound and deep. 


Witrrip WiLson Grsson. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tur “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NicHrT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Handel.” By Romain Rolland. (Kegan Paul. 2. 6d. net.) 

“The French Renascence.’’ By Charles Sarolea. (Allen & 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 

“My Struggle for Life.” By Joseph Keating. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Germany in Defeat.”” Vol. II. By Count Charles de Souza. 
(Kegan Paul. 6s. net.) 

“The Tyranny of Shams.’”’ By Joseph McCabe. (Nash. 5s. net.) 

“The Little Lady of the Big House.’’ By Jack London. (Mills 
& Boon. 6s.) 

“Christina’s Son.’’ By W. M. Letts. (Wells Gardner. 6s. net.) 


* * * 


Ir is surprising that out of all the writers who have added 
to the mass of books about Napoleon, so very few should 
have made investigations into the books he read. There 
are several annotated catalogues of his library at St. 
Helena, and there are M. Gustave Mouravit’s little volume, 
“Napoléon Bibliophile,” and M. Lecomte’s “ Napoléon et 
le Monde Dramatique.’”’ But we have no full account of the 
books that he preferred and his criticisms of them. If 
Napoleonic “literature’’ were not of such huge proportions, 
one might set this down as the revenge of men of letters for 
his judgment of them—“ ce sont des coquettes avec lesquelles 
il faut entretenir un commerce de galantrie, et dont il ne 
faut jamais songer & faire ni sa femme ni son ministre.” 
It is true that he told Cardinal Maury that if Corneille had 
lived:in his time he would have made him a prince. “And 
why not a minister?” asked the Cardinal. ‘ Because,” 
said Napoleon, “my experience is that the men who make 
the finest phrases are also those who make the biggest 
muddles.”’ 

- + 2 

Napoteon’s love of reading began early in life, and 
remained with him to the end. He annoyed the college 
librarian when he was a scholar at Brienne by his persistent 
requests for books. Joseph Bonaparte tells us that in those 
days Napoleon was a “fanatic for Rousseau,” and an 
habitual reader of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, ‘ whom 
we used to declaim every day.” ‘“ When I was a lieutenant 
of artillery at Valence,” Napoleon said to the princes at 
Erfurt, “I cared little for society; but a happy chance 
lodged me close to a learned and obliging bookseller, and I 
spent my time reading and re-reading his books.’? When 
he set out on his campaigns, he always provided himself 
with a stock of books. Barbier, his librarian, says that these 
included some of the best works in history and literature, 
together with books about the countries he was to traverse. 
Even at Waterloo he had his travelling library of 800 
volumes in six cases, among them his favorite Ossian, 
Bossuet, the Bible, Homer, and the complete works of 
Voltaire. He had at one time planned a portable library 
of 3,000 volumes, which were to be specially printed and 
bound, and to include a number of fresh translations, but 
he gave up the project when he found out the time and cost 
that it would require. 

* . * 


Ir was one of Napoleon’s boasts that he read nothing 
except what was of direct use to him. The claim is quite 
baseless. Everybody knows his passion for Macpherson’s 
“Ossian,” and there is plenty of evidence that he was 
a voracious novel-reader. During the Russian campaign 
he kept sending messages to Barbier, of which this is a 
specimen: “The Emperor wishes to have some amusing 
books, new novels, or older ones than those he has read.”’ 
And the library that he took with him to Egypt included, 
according to Bourrienne’s account, no fewer than seventy- 
three volumes of fiction, forty of them translations from the 
English. But the most striking revelation of Napoleon as 
a novel-reader is made by the Countess de Montholon. After 


the crisis of his fate, when he was at Malmaison, just after 
Waterloo, she says :— 


“ Queen Hortense kept going pny | into the 
Emperor’s room; and once, ae she came out from seeing 





him, she said to those who were present: ‘I do not under- 

stand the Emperor! Instead of coming to some decision 

about his departure, he is reading a novel.’”’ 
* ~ * 

A numBER of Napoleon’s judgments on fiction have been 
preserved. He thought highly of “Werther,” and told 
Goethe that he had read it seven times, and always with 
fresh pleasure. Like Pitt, he enjoyed “Gil Blas.” He thought 
it full of wit, but a bad book for the young, as “Gil 
Blas sees only the dark side of human nature, and young 
persons think that that is a true picture of the world, which 
it is not.” He read the novels of Rousseau and Diderot, 
but spoke of their other writings with some disparagement. 
He regarded both writers as direct ancestors of the 
“ idealogues,” against whom he had a perpetual quarrel. 
He admitted, however, that “La Nouvelle Héloise” had 
many beauties. “This work has fire, it moves, it agitates, 
it disturbs.’’ Voltaire’s “ Contes,’’ Marmontel’s “ Bélisaire ”’ 
and “Les Incas,” and Richardson’s “Clarissa”’ are among 
the other works of fiction which Napoleon read. 

. * * 


History held first place in Napoleon’s reading. It was 
Bossuet’s ‘“ Discourse upon Universal History’”’ that first 
stirred his ambition, and the book was one of his com- 
panions until he went to St. Helena. There, as Lord 
Rosebery conjectures, the vision of empire forsook him, and 
he ceased to read Bossuet. Another of his favorites was 
Velly’s “Histoire de France,” a work which M. Camille 
Jullian describes as “written without taste, and lacking 
both truth and judgment ”’ Napoleon, on the other hand, 
praised Velly as being the only author who had written 
a detailed history of France, and he gave orders that con- 
tinuations should be made of Velly’s book and of Hénault’s 
“ Abrégé Chronologique.”” Napoleon, like some modern 
Germans, believed that history could be made subservient 
to policy. In 1808 he told a writer that ‘ the weakness of the 
Government under Louis XIV. even, and under Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI.,”’ ought to be emphasized so as to “ inspire 
the need of maintaining the work that has recently been 
done.” And when he had designs on Poland and against 
Russia, he directed Daunou to prepare for the press a 
“ History of the Anarchy of Poland and of the Dismember- 
ment of that Republic” which had been written by Rulhiére. 

. * * 

In general literature Napoleon was at least widely read. 
He was familiar with Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Ariosto, 
as well as with masterpieces of the French theatre. He 
professed a great admiration for Corneille, but Voltaire’s 
“Zaire” was his favorite play. He had also the bad taste 
to prefer the letters of the placid, pious, and artful Madame 
de Maintenon to thoseof Madame de Sévigné. And he thought 
little of Shakespeare. “I have read him,” he said, “and 
there is nothing in him which approaches Corneille or 
Racine ; as for Milton, there are only his invocation to the 
sun and two or three other pieces; the rest is merely 
rhapsody.” It has been suggested that he had no great 
sense of humor, and it is certain that he failed to appreciate 
Moliére ; but, on the other hand, he was greatly entertained 
by Beaumarchais. 

* . * 

NaPoLEON was addicted to “the detestable habit of 
reading aloud”—the phrase is borrowed from Professor 
Saintsbury, who, rightly in my opinion, goes on to describe 
it as ‘‘one of the worst blemishes of the eighteenth century,” 
and “murderous to talk.” And what makes it worse in 
Napoleon’s case is that he read badly and had no ear for 
the cadences of poetry. His associates at St. Helena 
suffered from the habit, and on one occasion Gourgaud fell 
asleep. Napoleon did not forget the incident. He thought 
out a fitting punishment for the crime, and suggested a task 
for the unsuspecting general: “You should translate the 
‘Annual Register’ into French; it would give you an 
immense reputation.’”’ Gourgaud answered that the 
periodical “had, no doubt, merits,” but excused himself from 
attempting the project. A man who insists on reading 
aloud deserves nothing better than a slumbering audience, 
though a friend advises me that this is by far the easiest 
way to thread the sentences of Henry James. Read aloud, 
he maintains, they become intelligible with an effort. I 
hesitate to test the recipe. 


PENGUIN. 
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5% Exchequer Bonds. 


To the Directors 


of Business Firms. 


“A Directorship never carried such a privilege 
as this—to help the Country in its hour of need.’’ 


HE WAR will be won by man power and money power. Business 
firms have helped toward furnishing man power by liberating their 
staff and workmen to fight and by assisting their dependents. 


They are now asked to help to give their country money power. 


Companies have reserve funds which they will want for extension of business 
after the War. The Government asks them to lend their country that money 
to-day to carry on the War, 


The more money the Government gets the quicker the War will be forced 
to a successful issue. 
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security is the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


On the Ist December, 1920, all the money lent will be repaid in full, 
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into cash, and the full return of the money is guaranteed at a given date. 
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Rebdietos. 


ON THE WRITING OF ENGLISH. 
“The Art of Writing.” 


(Cambridge University Press. 


By Sir ArTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


THE most fitting tribute we can pay to this series of a dozen 
lectures delivered two years ago at Cambridge University 
is that their style and method are not only a testimony 
to the truth of Sir Arthur’s precepts, but themselves a living 
example of them. And to have achieved that is surely a 
qualification worth all the “chairs” and professorships in 
the world. Here, if ever in modern history, is faith made 
fruitful by deeds. Here, in the written page, is that 
“appropriate, perspicuous, accurate, and persuasive” style 
which Sir Arthur lays down as the four corner-stones of the 
art of writing. But that is not all. Sir Arthur, it should 
be remembered, has not written a considered discourse upon 
expression in the manner of Newman, Addison, Dryden, or 
Sidney, but a chosen number of lectures to undergraduates, 
with literature a land promised them rather than possessed. 
He has been forced, that is to say, to put his old wine 
into new bottles, to adopt his canons to his hearers’ stage 
of appreciation, and to keep a strict hold upon the treasures 
of illustration and example with which he would so grace- 
fully endow more mature and knowledgeable minds. And 
the feature of the lectures lies in their easy balance, not 
only between learning and flexibility, copious material 
and lightness in carrying it, personality and objective 
doctrine, but between the power of suggestion to eager but 
untutored minds, and the finished product of individual 
reflection. So bald and fresh a departure from academic 
routine as Sir Arthur’s lectures represent is, indeed, a happy 
omen for Cambridge, and a chance for her to wipe away a 
pedagogic reproach in letters which Oxford, alas! is still 
inclined to foster. 

Nor does he hesitate to attack the enemy at close 
quarters. In three lectures on the lineage of English 
literature and its treatment at the Universities, he attempts 
to deny the Anglo-Saxon paternity of our language. Our 
literature, he says, is of mixed descent, and owes its 
inspiration almost exclusively to Mediterranean sources. 
Chaucer was no plant of Cedmon’s or Cynewulf’s sowing, 
but the literal “ Father of English poetry,” and deriving from 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the lyrists of Provence. 
Wyatt and the Elizabethans went to Italy; Waller was the 
pioneer of a classical polish; the faith of Dryden’s prefaces 
was a classical faith; Johnson’s London was Juvenal’s 
Rome; and it is only chronology that radically divides 
Horatius Flaccus from Horace Walpole. Beowulf, true, 
was an indigenous, almost a national epic, but as an embryo 
of English literature, it can not only lay no claim to such a 
place, but does not deserve it. “I hazard that the 
most important thing in our blood is that purple 
drop of the imperial murex we derive from Rome.” 
“When English poetry awoke (. after the 
Crusades), it awoke a new thing in metre, 
rhythm, and lilt, and more, in style, feeling, imagina- 
tive play in the qualities that make poetry 
poetry ; as different from Anglo-Saxon poetry as cheese is 
from chalk.” True, a thousand times true—not because Sir 
Arthur has proved his case (when, for instance, he repudiates 
our Teutonic origin and embraces our Roman, he forgets 
that, as a point of national psychology, the Germans are 
much more akin to the Romans than we are); not because 
of our partiality to a rebuff to the intolerably dogmatic 
Freeman ; not because there is any real evidence to show 
that Rome any more than Greece is our literary foster- 
mother (“antiquam exquirite matrem” may apply as much 
to Hera as to Juno); not, again, because of our natural 
feeling that English literature, if not English politics, is 
partner in a European comity—but because Anglo-Saxon 
is as dull, as prolix, as mead-stupefied a literature as 
any in the world. At Oxford, six years ago, at any rate, 
the student of literature was awarded the distinction due to 
him at the end of his course, not even according to his 
capacity in translating Kentish charters of the ninth 


century, but solely to his proficiency in expounding the 
mysteries of Umlaut and its etymological fellows. The 





theory behind this pedantic contempt of letters was, Sir 
Arthur thinks, a survival of the old ecclesiastical hatred of 
knowledge in the Middle Ages, the Dark Ages in which St. 
Gregory could utter this complacent sentiment without a 
word of protest : “ Quoniam non cognovi literaturam, introibo 
in potentias Domini’! Likely enough, but the theory in 
aggressive possession six years ago was that the study of 
literature being too easy an exercise for the cultivation of the 
mind, a mental gymnastic qua gymnastic was necessary as a 
counterpoise—as if a knowledge of vowel-changes was any 
more of a gymnastic than accurate statistics of the 
number of matches, with their ends joined together, which 
would stretch from Westminster Abbey to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. But to resume more general topics. 

A good deal of Sir Arthur’s subject-matter is occupied 
with the differences between verse and prose and the capital 
difficulties which each medium has to overcome. Verse, he 
says, has an older ancestry than prose, primarily because 
it is more memorable and so less reliant upon the printed 
text. And, perhaps, having the longer pedigree, its future 
is less promising than that of prose. For verse, as Sir 
Arthur, in his analysis of poetic inversion, stress, emphasis, 
repetition, and metrical dependence, cannot but acknowledge, 
is more liable to extrinsic arrangements of words than prose. 
Verse is easier to write than prose, Sir Arthur declares, if 
you care to leave out the emotion which makes it character- 
istic and worth while; which is almost to agree that prose 
is more difficult as being a more complex instrument of 
expression. If you leave cut the emotion, you are bound 
to write bad verse but not bad prose, because prose is not 
to the same extent as verse the handmaid of feeling. And 
it is in this particular that we have our one solitary little 
bone to pick with the author. The capital difficulty of verse, 
he says, is in saying ordinary things; of prose in saying 
extraordinary things. As instances of the triumphant con- 
quest of these difficulties, he illustrates Homer’s supreme 
ease in evading, heightening, or transforming the bald, flat 
intervals of the commonplace which are bound to occur in 
an epic, and the achievement of the committee of forty- 
seven, who, by the Authorized Version, actually improved, in 
point of range, sublimity, and magnificence of diction, upon 
the noble work of Coverdale, Tyndale, and Wiclif. So 
far so good. But surely we can put it the other way about, 
and say that the difficulty of verse is to say extraordinary 
things in a way palatable to the esthetic sense, and _ of 
prose to say the ordinary things. After all, directly that 
prose begins to climb the mountain side, it merges into the 
form and presence of unrhymed verse. It is quite right it 
should be so; prose, with its looser structure, its more 
extensive area of rhythms, has a better chance of preserving 
the ordinary from the commonplace than verse. And it may 
be difficult to write like Sir Thomas Browne, but it is still 
more so, we venture, to write like Swift. We doubt if 
verse (being the language of vision) ought to say ordinary 
things at all; it ought, at any rate, to transfigure them 
(unlike the later and ecclesiastical Wordsworth) into the 
extraordinary. 

With Sir Arthur’s remarks about style, we are in such 
complete agreement that he leaves discussion superfluous. 
The sin of style, he says, is to exploit personality ; the aim 
of style to impress rather than express ourselves. Style is 
not an external ornament, but the embodiment of a 
synthetic character as well as of an intellectual or moral 
impulse. Sir Arthur insists, perhaps a little dangerously, 
upon the demands of the personal in style, particularly when 
that personal has been the opportunity of so much modern 
writing, to avoid precision of outline, clarity of thought, and 
the exclusive and disinterested attention of the mind upon 
the object. For it is not enough to formulate generic canons 
of writing ; in order to keep literature alive, we have also 
to prescribe a present medicine for present diseases. 

That Sir Arthur is well aware of this his delightful 
paper on ‘‘ Jargon”’ is a practical example. He makes a 
proper distinction, too, between jargon and journalese, 
defining the latter as painting the lily and the former, 
begotten of caution out of indolence, as walking circumspectly 
round the target and then congratulating yourself that you 
have hit it. It uses the woolly abstract noun for the 
expressive concrete one; periphrases for direct statement, 
and a storage of meaningless words, such as “case,” 


‘“‘ character,”’ ‘‘condition,’’ ‘‘ degree,’’ ‘‘ instance,’’ and so 
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Our BRAVE SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS are doing much for us 








WHAT CAN WE 
DO FOR THEM? 


EVERYBODY CAN DO SOMETHING 
by HELPING the 


Church Army 
Recreation Huts z 
Tents and Clubs _ 


for the gallant men who are fighting our Battles 
by Sea, Land, and Air, or in Training at Home. 


ircfe 


E have numerous Huts, &c., in 
all parts of the United Kingdom, 
in Flanders (some under shell-fire), 
France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, British 
East Africa, Mesopotamia and India. 
Others are being added almost daily. 








SPECIAL HUTS AT NAVAL BASES 
FOR MEN OF THE FLEETS 








HUTS COST £300; Section of 

Hut £20; TENTS COST £150; 

Equipment £100; Week's Working 
£5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


MANY MORE HUTS, &c., 
URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


Cheques, &c., should be crossed “ Barclay’s, 
ale Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston ae. Marble Arch, W. 


WE ASK EACH READER of this Advertise- 
ment te SEND SOMETHING, BE IT GREAT 
OR SMALL, towards this effort to GIVE 
CHEER AND COMFORT to our BRAVE MEN. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s List 
THE HISTORY OPK ATHIAWAD 


By CAPTAIN WILBERFORCE-BELL., lately Political Agent, 
Sorath, (Kathiawad). With a Preface by the HON. C. H. A. 
HILL, Illustrations, Map, and 4 Coloured Plates. 12/6 net. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES OF THE GREAT WAR. 

A new series of small volumes written by the actors in the Great 
World Drama of 1914, &c., and giving the personal experiences 
of fighters in all branches of the Services. 

NOW READY. Each vol. 3s. 6d. net. 


WITH MY REGIMENT 


From the Aisne to the La Bass¢e. By “PLATOON COM- 
MANDER,.” 


“To read it is to share every experience (almost) of the life of a 
lieutenant on active servise,’"— Punch. 


THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE 


By CHARLES LE GOFFIC. 
“It is a great and fascinating story, which stands by itself in the 
huge epic cycle of the war.”"—Times Lit. Sup. 


IN THE FIELD By MARCEL DUPONT. 


The impressions of a French officer of Light Cavalry during 
the early months of the War. 


VIVE LA FRANCE ! 


By E. A. POWELL, Author of “ Fighting in Flanders.” Richly 
illustrated. 3/6 net. 














‘NEW FICTION. 
MISS PANDORA By M. E. NORMAN. 5/- n. 
EARTH TO EARTH 


By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of “ The Dop Doctor.” 6/- n. 
CHAPEL 4 Great Welsh Story. By MILES LEWIS. 6/- n. 
YOUTH UNCONQUERABLE 


By PERCY ROSS. 6/- n. 
A RAW YOUTH DOSTOEVSKY. 
_ Translated by Constance Garnett. 4/6 net. 
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on, as a convenient escape from the torments of clear 
thinking. Sir Arthur, for an illustration, gives half-a-dozen 
lines of a statement by Mr. Lloyd George, in which he uses 
the word ‘‘ character’’ in four different senses. Let us, 
stimulated by our pleasure and instruction in reading this 
lecture, turn for ourselves a passage of fine prose into modern 
jargon. Take the last few lines of Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ Life of 
Donne,” a passage supreme in English literature for its noble 
reticence, its simple dignity, and its power of condensing 
whole elegies into a few words :— 


“He was earnest and unwearied in the search of know- 
ledge, with which his vigorous soul is now satisfied, and 
employed in a continual praise of that God that first 
breathed it into his active body: that body, which once was 
a Temple of the Holy Ghost, and is now become a small 
quantity of Christian dust :— 

“But I shall see it re-animated.”’ 


Now for our jargonist :— 


“The late divine, now so lamentably deceased, con- 
ducted, during a life of considerable eminence, a zealous 
and indefatigable investigation into the mysteries of 
knowledge, in the unflagging pursuit of which his inceseant 
activities—activities of mind, body, and estate admirably 
co-ordinated—have been gratifyingly consummated by the 
ultimate finality of death. But death, it would seem, is the 
portal of infinitude, and the erudite doctor may be said to 
only have interrupted his untiring quest in order that it 
might be reverently associated with a more etherial order— 
an order, it should be added, which, appropriately enough, 
inaugurated that quest, at its very inception. is 
corporeal frame, in short, was, throughout a highly dis- 
tinguished career, impregnated with the divine afflatus, 
and now, such are the mutabilities of this evanescent and 
mundane existence, is, by way of a graphic illustration, 
gathered unto a mere handful of sanctified and venerable 
dust ana a little ashes. 

“Moreover, it can hardly be denied that, whatever the 
viewpoint of our readers, whatever the fluctuating conditions 
and development of belief ; whatever, again, the multiplicity 
of divergent creeds, it would be positively impious to make 
the unhallowed suggestion that that dust, irrevocably 
materialized as it would seem to apparently be to a super- 
ficial aspect, will, at some future date unspecified, and (by 
the interposition of the divine ministration) finally achieve 
the culmination of a glorious resurrection.”’ 





A BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 


‘‘The New Empire Partnership (Defence—Commerce— 
Policy).” By Percy and ARCHIBALD Hurp. (Murray. 
6s. net.) 


Tu development of the war is much less easy to follow than 
the development of the literature inspired by it, for already 
we can see clearly that in all the belligerent countries these 
echoes of war have changed their original note and entered 
upon their second phase. We all began by projecting what 
we would do with the world, and especially with the enemy 
part of it, when we had put the war behind us and were in 
a position to “impose” a settlement from which the 
enemy’s projects had been eliminated, as a factor, by 
his defeat. The Allies were going to liberate the sub- 
merged nationalities of the Ottoman, Hapsburg, and 
Hohenzollern Empires, and clear the Continent of German 
militarism ; the Germans were going to sweep British naval- 
ism off the seas, and right the wrongs of Ukrainians, 
Flemings, and Afrikanders. But we have now been fighting 
for about a year and a-half, and neither side seems nearer 
to ‘imposing its will,’ or settling the destinies of the other. 
Where, then, are the fruits of the struggle, the compensation 
for the sacrifices? Publicists cannot live for ever on 
expectations, and there are greater demands on them for 
optimism. the 1 ever before. The deeper the war gnaws into the 
national life, the more urgent it becomes to find some certain, 
immediate profit in hand; and so, in every belligerent 
nation, there has been an inevitable return in the cycle 
of interest. We have turned away from our neighbor’s 
house, which is still beyond our reach, to contemplate once 
more our own, which we have, at any rate, retained in our 
respective possession, and we have found a new virtue for 
the war in the opportunities it offers us for setting our 
own house in order. Here is a second theme for the 
publicists to enunciate, and they have taken it up simul- 
taneously in Germany and Great Britain. Germany has 
made a brilliant contribution in Naumann’s “Central 


Europe,” while here we have “The New Empire Partner- |- 











ship,” from Messrs. Percy and Archibald Hurd. This 
English book has not, perhaps, the genius or originality of 
the other, but it is a remarkable and important essay, none 
the less. It is well thought out, well constructed, and well 
written; and, beneath its characteristically British mask 
of concreteness and practicality, it reveals an amazing 
coincidence of outlook and philosophy with the vision of 
the Prussian prophet. 

This, too, is a plea for a wider, higher political organiza- 
tion than the mere national state ; but while Herr Naumann 
plants his feet on Germany and Austria-Hungary, and 
stakes off the heart of the continent with his two permanent 
lines of trenches and tariff-walls, Messrs. Hurd brood over 
the waters that link the British Isles with all the scattered 
colonies, dominions, and protectorates of the British 
Empire, and seek to draw the muddled elements of this 
chaos into a new harmony and cohesion by the twin 
magnets of the Grand Fleet and Imperial Preference. 

Either book is a “ project of a commonwealth,” and both 
analyze this problem of building a super-national state 
into an economic and a military aspect, which both, again, 
examine separately, yet with a constant eye to. the 
correlation of the two. The military question is allotted 
far more relative space by Messrs. Hurd than by Herr 
Naumann. Not much less than two-thirds of “The New 
Empire Partnership” is occupied with the discussion of it, 
and this is a natural reflection of the different spheres 
assigned to war in the life of the two countries. In 
Germany the professional men of war are so competent in 
their vocation and so dominant over the rest of the com- 
munity that there is no room left for the layman in the 
military field. The whole question has been worked out long 
ago without him, and his opinion would be equally super- 
fluous and uninfluential. In England we do not give the 
professional carte blanche in anything, and least of all in the 
matter of war; for we only began to give serious thought, 
as a nation, to the problems of modern warfare when the 
actual catastrophe came upon us, and we need all the expert 
thinking that we can bring to bear, whether those who 
produce it are laymen or not. Now, on questions of the 
higher strategy, primarily on sea and to a secondary 
degree on land, Messrs. Hurd are proved and acknowledged 
experts, and in this part of their book, which is, after all, 
its substantial core, they fully maintain their reputation. 
Their thesis is the “ Unity of the Seas,” and the consequent 
necessity for unity and concentration in the sea-power of 
the British Empire, as against a particularism which would 
encourage each autonomous part of that empire to cater 
individually for its own naval defence. They make full 
allowance for the political difficulties in the way of their 
programme—the sensitiveness of the Dominions towards 
central control and the sensitiveness of the Mother Country 
towards the appearance of exercising it; but they justly 
claim that these human weaknesses should be subordinated, 
in a true partnership, to the objective merits of the case, 
and on every technical head—the construction of the ships, 
the training of the personnel, or the effectiveness of the 
fleet in action—they prove their contention up to the hilt. 
They have carried us an important step forward in establish- 
ing the true principles of British naval policy in this main 
section of their book ; but in their last hundred pages, which 
treat of Commerce and Policy, they are on much more 
debateable ground—ground where aims as well as methods 
are contentious—and here they seem rather to restate the 
orthodox creed of a political party than to sift new truth 
from the experience of the war. 

Their economic programme, in brief, is the interdepen- 
dence of the several portions of the Empire and the self- 
sufficiency of the whole, and they suggest Imperial Federa- 
tion both as the most effective means to this end and as its 
richest reward. It isa policy which is very much 
in the air. It is being canvassed at this moment on 
an even broader scale in the counsels of the Allies, and its 
counterpart is exercising the press, the parliaments, and the 
Chambers of Commerce of Central Europe. Messrs. Hurd 
approach the subject with a studied breadth of view. They 
are in the second and more chastened phase of reaction 
towards the war, when men begin to reason with their 
friends instead of dictating to their foes. Canada, for 
instance, is, of course, the destined granary of the self- 
contained British Commonwealth they project, yet they show 
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A SPECIAL APPEAL. 


Without distinction of creed 
or nationality, for nearly 47 years 
our doors have been open for the 
reception and care of needy, destitute 
and affiicted children. More than 
11,000 have come under our care. 
Government Officials, Public Authori- 
ties, and others testify to the excellent 
and beneficent results of our work. 
Nearly 1,000 of our boys are serving 
the Colours and a number have 
“paid the price” for their devotion 
to King and Country. Multiplied 
needs—more insistent than ever—and 
greatly enhanced costs of mainten- 
ance compel us to plead for generous 
support towards this great National 
Work. 
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addressed tO The Principal, Chief 
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THE ROYAL MUNSTER FUSILIERS’ 
PRISONERS OF WAR FUND. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, S. FARNBORO', HANTS. 





President: Don, Secretary: 
MRS. WOODS. MRS. GOWER. 
Committee : 
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The Committee will be grateful for subscriptions or gifts in 
kind. A report of the work done from October, 1914, to 
December 3lst, 1915, may now be had on application to the 
Honorary Secretary, The White House, S. Farnboro’, Hants. 

A Matinee in aid of the above Fund is being arranged 
and will be held in London on the 28th April, at the Queen’s 
Theatre, under the patronage of the Countess Roberts, the 
Countess of Glasgow, the Countess of Kilmorey, Lady Haig, 
Mr. John Redmond, Sir Edward Carson, Viscount and Vis- 
countess Valentia, Lady Mary Hope, the Earl and Countess 
of Listowel, the Earl of Dunraven, the Countess of Kenmore, 
Priscilla Countess Annesley, and Sir C. Lucas, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


Please address all communications to Mrs. GOWER, Hon. Sec,, The 
Royal Munster Fusiliers’ Prisoners of War Fund, The White House, 
S, Farnboro, Hants. 








“BY EVERY TEST 
THE VERY BEST” 


| RA “BOURNVILLE 
: COCOA represents the 
| ee highest grade of nutri- 
| tive cocoa at present on 


the market; it fully 
maintains its high repu- 
tation in food value and 
deiicacy of flavour, and 
is second to none in any 
respect whatsoever.” 
—The Medical Magazine. 
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A Good Investment 
for WAR SAVINGS 


is afforded by a Scottish Widows Fund Endowment 
Assurance. Besides providing for old age, and for 


advantage is secured in the rebate on Income Tax 
which is allowed up to one-sixth of income in most 
cases. It should be remembered also that the full 
amount of the Policy is at all times ready to 
meet the continually increasing Death Duties, 
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The whole profits belong to the Policyholders. 
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a jealous enthusiasm for Canada’s industrial aspirations 
which reminds us of Naumann’s tender addresses to 
Hungary. The “Political Pacifist,” again, is pilloried 


| 
| 


' 


(with unnecessary rancor) in their first chapter as ‘the real | 


enemy to progress,’ yet, in their enthusiasm for a 
federalized Imperial Cabinet they throw “ secret diplomacy ” 
by the board as truculently as any member of the U.D.C. 
And they even brave the resentment of the Dominions by 
handling the burning question of Indian immigration, and 
forecasting its settlement ‘“ by some friendly arrangement.” 
There are reminiscences of Naumann’s spirit through it all. 
Yet, when we have followed the argument to the end, and 
lay the book down, the resemblance takes on a more sinister 
form, and the following passage keeps running through our 
mind :— 


‘The British Navy, with the British Army as ite pro- 
jectile, has been the great civilizing agent in the world’s 
progress. It has seonghe light into the dark corners of the 
earth, has rescued untold millions from slavery, has rid the 
seas of pirates, has brought down tyrants, and has power- 
fully assisted in the spread of those political principles 
which lie at the very foundations of the political thought 
and action of the English-speaking race. Naval power, as 
embodied in the British Fleet, has been synonymous with 
freedom, and has never been associated with that form of 
militarism, which, as exemplified in the words and acts of 
the Germans, has met with the condemnation of the world.”’ 


Thus Messrs. Hurd; but the formula is not theirs 
alone. Turn the handle, and it is their German counterpart 
that speaks :— 


‘The Prussian Army, with the Imperial German Navy 
as its logical complement, has been the supreme vehicle of 
culture in the process of the universe. It has brought order 
into the chaotic Central European medley, has rescued 
untold millions from sloth and inefficiency, is ridding the 
seas of British piracy, has shaken the tyranny of Tsardom 
over its neighbors on the East, and has powerfully assisted 
in the spread of those political principles which lie at the 
very foundation of the political thought and action of 
wholesome, true-hearted Germanism. Military power, as 
embodied in the Prussian Army, has been synonymous with 
freedom, and has never been associated with that form of 
Navalism which, as exemplified in England’s words and acts, 
has aroused the indignation of every neutral nation.”’ 


It might be Dr. Dernburg addressing an audience at 
Milwaukee. Yet the voice is really neither German nor 
British, neither Dernburg’s nor Naumann’s nor Messrs. 
Hurd’s, but the general voice of belligerent Europe in its 


present mood. We are in the second phase of our reaction | 


towards the war, and the old Adam is still strong in all 
of us. Perhaps in the third phase some of us will put him 
off. If ‘we do, we shall, indeed, have gained something 
positive from the war. 





LEE’S DISPATCHES. 





‘‘Lee’s Dispatches (1862-65).” Edited, with Introduction, by 


D. S. FREEMAN. (Putnams. 16s. net.) 


THEsE dispatches of General Lee to President Davis are 


disappointing, owing to their brevity and strict limitation to | 


the needs of the moment. Mr. Freeman, in an elaborate 
Introduction and in notes of portentous length, seeks to 
make good the deficiencies that the general reader must feel 


in these jejune records. But to write your history in notes | 


and look up to the text for comments is apt to become 
wearisome. The book is essential to students of the period, 
for most of the dispatches (drawn from the collection of 


Mr. W. J. de Reune, of Wormsloe, Georgia) are new. But | 


probably Lee was too busy to write in the detail that the 
student loves. Many of these dispatches are only of a line 
or two; and for the whole period June 3rd, 1862,—April Ist, 
1865, there are only 204 of them. The reasons for this 
comparative paucity would seem to be Davis’s complete con- 


fidence in Lee. He brilliantly retrieved the almost | 


desperate situation in front of Richmond (Va.) (when General 
Johnston was wounded at the battle of Seven Pines—May 
31st, 1863), and soon relieved the Confederate capital from 
danger. Unknown previously, except as adviser to Davis, 
and as a staff officer, he took the supreme command quietly, 
and displayed supreme ability in its exercise. On May 20th, 


1864, Davis wrote to him leaving a difficult problem entirely 
to his (Lee’s) judgment. Later on, we find Lee writing 


(p. 313) on January 8th, 1865, in the same sense to Davis, 


that is, advising complete trust in the Confederate generals 
who were trying to oppose Sherman’s victorious march in 
the South towards Charleston. It was this mutual con- 
fidence which strengthened the hands of the Confederate 
leaders, but it thinned their correspondence. 

Some of the points of interest of this volume are Lee’s 
modesty in taking his full share of responsibility for the 
disaster at Gettysburg (Dispatch 60), his admiration of the 
quick and decisive movements of his great opponent, Grant, 
and, above all, the weakness caused by the very numerous 
desertions from the Confederate ranks. So far as we know, 
this fact has never before been made so clear. The Editor 
points out (p. 296, note) that in September, 1864, bands of 
deserters terrorized Eastern Tennessee and South-west 
Virginia. Lee’s demands for more men and stricter con- 
scription became increasingly urgent. Thus, he wrote on 
November, 1864:—‘“ Grant will get every man he can, and 
150,000 men is the number generally assumed by Northern 
papers. Unless we can obtain a reasonable approximation 
to this force I fear a great calamity will befall us.” His 
inferiority to Grant in cavalry often appears in these 
dispatches, which bear convincing testimony to his heroic 
defence right up to the disasters of early April, 1865. 





CITY AND COUNTRY. 


‘‘Making Money.” By OwEN Jounson. (Secker. 68.) 
‘‘The Iron Age.” By F. Brett Youna. (Secker. 6s.) 
‘Sussex Gorse.” Dy SHEILA KAYE-SmITH. (Nisbet. 6s.) 


“Maxine Money” is a far more satisfactory piece of 
fiction than was the author’s over-colored study of female 
frivolity in “The Salamander.’”’ Mr. Owen Johnson is a 
shrewder critic of men than of women, and we find his picture 
of his young hero, Bojo, in Wall Street more interest- 
ing than the latter’s sentimental relations with Doris and 
Patsie, the daughters of Dan Drake, the big financier. It 
is not that both these American girls are not true to type, 
but that the love-making, as in the majority of American 
novels, appears so wanting in fine shades, judged by 
European standards. The story of Dan Drake’s manipula- 
tion of Pittsburgh and New Orleans Stock, of Bojo’s 
“ butting in,” of the cornering of the market by an unknown 
group, of the crash, in which Bojo and his friend lose all 
their money, with the final discovery that Drake had never 
lost “control,” and had made ten million dollars by 
reselling his stock to the Gunther Group—this is a Wall 
Street epic. It is not, of course, the financial tactics that 
hold one’s attention, but the dramatic interaction of all the 
characters from the magnates, Gunther, Drake, Haggerdy, 
and Borneman, down to the brokers, Flashpollen, Hank, and 
poor Forshay, the last of whom is “cleaned out” and 
commits suicide. As a study of the rage for speculation that 
afflicts the modern American, “ Making Money”’ takes a 
valuable place in modern fiction, and possibly the book is a 
sign of a growing reaction in public opinion against a form of 
gambling that is a curse to the whole community. 


Readers of “ The Dark Tower” do not need to be told that 
the author has an uncommonly fine sense of atmosphere, and 
in their way the descriptions in “The Iron Age” of the 
Black Country’s blighted landscape, whose colliery stacks, 
wastes of slag and cinder, a world of smoke, and low sky, 
tawny or sulphurous, bring Edward Willis, the hero, to 
rebellion, are as telling as those of the lonely hills and valleys 
of the Welsh Marches. But the characters in “The Iron Age ”’ 
do not seem sufficiently representative.. True, there is old 
Mr. Willis, absorbed in the pits and furnaces and puddling- 
beds and trolley lines of the Mawne Company, and his new 
engineer, Charles Stafford, whose discovery of the “Titan 
Steel” is going to bring a stream of gold flowing into the 
great iron works. But we hear too little of them and their 
activities and too much of the abortive love-affair between 
Edward and the beautiful Mrs. Stafford. Edward is an 


idealist of thirty-four, whose disgust with the “ghastly 
ugliness of this Black Country life, with its slaves in fetters 
of steel” mastered by the materialism of the Iron Age, throws 
him by reaction into an ecstatic infatuation for the delusive 
Celia. Why is it that we feel as much cheated by this 
passion as did the victim? Celia, with her “slow compelling 
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MAZAWATTEE TEA. 


PRESIDING at the Twentieth Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Mazawattee Tea Company Ltd., held on March dist 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Alexander Jackson, 
the chairman of the company, in moving the adoption of 
the report and balance-sheet, said that since the last annual 
meeting the difficulties referred to had considerably 
increased, and although the turnover for the year was most 
satisfactory, high costs, reduced transport facilities, labor 
conditions, advanced freights, and considerably increased 
Government duties had affected the company’s profits. In 
raising wholesale and retail prices of proprietary articles, 
the directors had to exercise the greatest discretion, but 
notwithstanding these difficulties, the Board was able to 
show a profit on trading of £31,549, which was only some 
£2,000 less than in 1914. Therefore, realizing the vital 
importance of keeping the business together, the directors 
could not recommend the payment of any dividend during 
this period of exceptionally high markets, duties, and general 
costs. 

For some years past, the board had been developing 
business in new departinents, and they were pleased to 
record the fact that these departments had been of the 
greatest advantage to the company, having contributed very 
considerably to the trading profit of the past year. 

Stocks showed an increase of £34,842, sundry debtors 
an increase of £35,253, making a total increase of over 
£70,000, which gave them some further idea of the large 
amount of extra capital required in the business. Shorter 
credit was now being taken, and in a large number of 
instances grocers were paying cash and taking their dis- 
counts, which was a most hopeful sign of their prosperity and 
stability. 

The report was adopted and a resolution passed record- 
ing the appreciation of the shareholders of the valuable 
services rendered to the company by the late Chairman, 
Mr. J. Lane Densham, who had resigned owing to ill-health. 

Mr. J. J. Edwards, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, stated that, although they were all sorry that 
Mr. John Lane Densham had retired from the Chairman- 
ship, they had in Mr. Alexander Jackson, their Managing 
Director and Chairman, a gentleman who possessed a 
thorough knowledge of the Company’s business in all its 
various branches, and the shareholders might look with every 
confidence to the future control of the business by Mr. 
Jackson and his colleagues on the Board. 
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To be powerful—strong of will—energetic, quick to 
think—decisive in action—to have all the attributes of 
virile strength you need— 


Vise 


(Seed of Strength) 


Visem is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablets 1s. 6d. 
a tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form 
for use in the trenches. It is a great restorative 

The Powder is sold in tins at 1s. 6d., twice the size 
2s. 6d., four times the size 4s., eight times the quantity 
7s. 6d. Send post card for free sample and descriptive 
booklet. 

Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the 
Proprietors will be pleased to supply it post free, on receipt 
of postal order. In ordering Tablets, care should be taken 
to state whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired 


ST. IVEL Ltd., Dept. E (London Depot), 
Battersea Park, S.W. 














LONDON & THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES Ltd. 


Tue eighteenth ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held on the 3rd inst. at the Baltic, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Sir Owen Philipps, K.C.M.G., M.P. (chairman of the com- 
pany), presided, and in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts said that since he joined the Board of the 
company on its formation the business had made steady and 
continuous progress. During the first eight years they paid 
on an average 74 per cent. per annum, and for the last ten 
years they had been able to pay 8 per cent. per annum. He 
was glad again to be in a position to present to them satis- 
factory accounts. Last year their annual report and accounts 
were issued before the Government had announced their in- 
tention of imposing an excess profits tax. Reference was 
then iaade to the effect that excess profits had been earned, 
and it was for that very reason that the Board had adopted the 
course of further consolidating the financial strength of the 
company instead of paying, as they could have done, a 
somewhat larger dividend. It was now evident that the 
course of action adopted by the Board last year was a wise 
one, and had been justified by subsequent events. They did 
not yet know the amount of the excess profits tax for the 
year 1915, and they had therefore not seen their way to add 
anything to reserve, but were carrying forward a consider- 
ably larger balance than usual to cover this and other possible 
contingencies arising out of the war. Although they had 
not added to the reserve this year, the amount placed to 
reserve last year was so considerable that the company’s 
position was in no way impaired. 

The work of the year under review had been — by 
grave anxiety and many difficulties, but it had been carried 
through with a minimum of inconvenience to their clients, 
and a patient and whole-hearted enthusiasm by all those of 
the staff who remained to bear the burden and heat of the 
day. In the national interests no developments properly 
capable of being deferred had been undertaken. They had 
the satisfaction of knowing that no work which had been 
absolutely necessary had been suspended, and, in spite of 
trying circumstances, the whole of the property had been 
kept in a complete state of repair. They had been able to 
renew their lease of the Central Wharf property, which had 
been written down in the books of the company to a nominal 
sum of £1, but which was a very conveniently-situated and 
valuable property. Any money they had been able to spare 
had been invested in War Loan and Treasury Bills. They 
had also, as last year, contributed to those patriotic calls on 
their charity in a manner which had seemed right and 
proper to the Board, and in which, he was sure, they had the 
support of the shareholders. They had taken reasonable care 
of the interest of those who had—he hoped only tem- 
porarily—left to answer the call of their country to active 
service. 

The company was in a very sound position, and he would 
like to take the opportunity of again specially thanking their 
managing director, Mr. Adams, and his very able assistant, 
Mr. Burgess, for the hard work they had done during the 
year in the shareholders’ interests, and also all the members 
of the staff under them. 

Mr. Alfred C. Adams (managing director) seconded the 
motion, and same was unanimously — 


THE COST OF MEDICINES. 


The increased cost of drugs has by now been generally appre- 
ciated. Many of them originate from enemy countries, and a 
few mentioned below are essential to the practice of this hospital. 
The first price is that paid prior to the war, the second the 
latest quotation :— 


Bromides ............ ls. 6§d. ... 258. per Ib. 
Aspirin cocce Ee . 40s. per Tb. 
Phenacetin ......... 2s. Tid. ... 608. per Ib 
Phenazone s 6s. 5d. ... 45s. per lb. 


Some of these drugs are in such general use at this hospital 
that they have to be purchased by the ewt., and the extra cost 
will entail an additional expenditure of about £1,000 this year if 
patients are still to be given drugs to alleviate pain or to control 
terrifying epileptic attacks. 

There are 85 beds (25 for sailors, 35 for soldiers, and 25 for 
civilians). 


THE HOSPITAL IS PRACTICALLY UNENDOWED, AND 
THE COMMITTEE APPEAL FOR £8,000 FOR CURRENT 
EXPENSES. 

H. W. BURLEIGH, Secretary. 
Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Maida Vale, W. 
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beauty,” her discontent with her hardworking husband, her 
social ambition, her love of luxury, is true to type, but 
we only see her at a distance, across the room, so to say, 
and so we cannot enter into Edward’s feeling for her. 
Edward, moreover, is not individualized in his spiritual 
features ; he is any idealist out of sympathy with the racket 
and whirr of the industrial wheels and the buzzing activities 
of Willis, Hackett & Willis. Mr. Brett Young, however, 
holds our interest in the futility of the love-drama by the 
fact that Edward’s passion for the engineer’s young wife 
threatens to bring the great Mawne Company into dissolu- 
tion. For if Charles Stafford withdraws from the firm and 
takes the patent of his new steel process with him, the over- 
capitalized firm is threatened with bankruptcy. We are, 
indeed, more interested in the husband’s future than in the 
lover’s progress. When the couple at length elope, the 
doubting Celia swiftly repents of her action, gives 
Edward the slip the same night at the hotel at Ludlow, and 
writes to her husband, “ Don’t ask me to come home to you 
again. I was never really suited to your sort of life,” we 
merely shrug our shoulders. 


To the writing of “ Sussex Gorse” Miss Kaye-Smith has 
brought a perseverance and dominating energy that would 
not have shamed her hero, Reuben Backfield, in his subjuga- 
tion of Boarzell Moor. The chronicle is an agricultural 
epic, starting in the year when the squire, Sir John Bardon, 
enclosed the common land, and the Peasmarsh villagers rose 
and rioted in their wrath, and ending in 1910 with Reuben’s 
final transformation into cornfields and pastures and orchards 
of this same stubborn, bristly moorland, to which he has 
sacrificed wife, children, friends, and love. There is some- 
thing so magnificent in this man’s life-long fight, with 
ceaseless ups and downs, to tame ‘“‘ the roughest, toughest, 
cruellest piece of ground in Sussex, the beast of Boarzell,’’ 
that one suppresses the small voice that whispers the book’s 
motif and Reuben’s success are both worked out a thought 
too logically. The author can shut the critic’s mouth with 
the rejoinder that Reuben Backfield is a child born and bred 
of Boarze!l soil, and it is the same stubborn, ineradicable 
pagan fierceness in his heart that tames the hard primeval 
face of the shaggy moorland. What is really remarkable in 
the narrative is the completeness with which the author’s 
sympathies are identified with the coarse, gross lustiness of 
the old Sussex peasants’ outlook. She loves their crafty 
obstinacy, their hard, narrow prejudice, even their brutality, 
for she sees they are indigenous qualities, characteristic of 
their wrestle with harsh and stubborn circumstance. And 
Miss Kaye-Smith must have soaked herself in all the 
traditional local lore of her Sussex parish, for her account of 
early Victorian electioneering, and later of the “ toll- 
burning” in Rye Marsh—to give but two instances—have all 
the vigor of real transcripts from life. There is, perhaps, too 
much agricultural detail in these 450 crowded pages, and 
we ate not sure whether the story of the varied careers 
of Reuben’s many children, though dramatically and 
picturesquely told, always strengthens the effect of the 
main narrative. But, anyway, ‘‘ Sussex Gorse’”’ is a literary 
tour de force, much the strongest the author has given us, 
and we should place it as an achievement near to Mr. Prior’s 
“Forest Folk,” were the literary tone of the psychological 
analysis more in keeping with the rural atmosphere. 


The Geek in the Citp. 





Tue Budget has, of course, monopolized attention during the 
week, and it would seem from the Stock Exchange barometer 





that the City is well satisfied with the stringent measures 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to maintain the 
faith of investors all the world over in British credit. That 
people with £2,000 or £2,500 a year should be called upon 
to surrender a quarter of their income is a_ sufficient 
testimony alike to the resolution of the Chancellor and to 
the spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice which pervades the 
wealthy section of the community. The real distress caused 
by taxation and high prices will fall, no doubt, lower 
down in the scale, more especially upon those incapable of 
work who live upon small pensions or investments. The 
debt figures are appalling, but Mr. McKenna, though he has 
failed to prevent a vast amount of waste, can certainly boast 
that he has induced his colleagues to provide a magnificent 
revenue. No more splendid evidence could have been 
provided of the vast stores of wealth and energy which a 
Free Trade system has accumulated in Great Britain. 


THE Foreign Bonp Market. 

Several foreign government securities, though not 
showing any signs of great activity, have recently been in 
demand, and in some cases prices are appreciably higher than 
they were a few weeks ago. The most prominent have been 
Japanese and Brazilian issues. Japanese 4} per cent. Bonds 
have risen to 914 on the news that the Government have pur- 
chased and cancelled a further £500,000 of bonds, making a 
total cancellation during the past six months of over 34 
millions. The Brazil 5 per cent. Funding Loan of 
1914 has been firm, and has risen to 76. Interest 
on the bonds, which are a second charge upon the 
customs, is being paid in cash. There has also 
been an inquiry for Belgian 3 per cent. Bonds, which 
have risen to about 594, at which the yield, allowing for 
redemption in twenty-three years, is about 64 per cent. 
Province of San Paulo 5 per cent. Two-Year Notes are also 
attracting attention. They are redeemable on January Ist, 
1918, and are quoted at 934, giving a flat yield of £5 7s. 
per cent., but allowing for redemption in less than two years, 
the return works out at over 9 per cent. The following table 
shows the rises which have occurred in a few foreign govern- 
ment securities since the beginning of March :— 


Present Rise since Yield. 


Price. March 1. £ s. d. 
Belgian 3 per cent. Loan .. ove 59 1 519 
Brazilian 5 per cent. 1913 ... eee 59 2 — 
Chinese 5 per cent. 1896... ive 94 1g 515 3 
Dutch 24 per cent. ... ‘in inte 65 4 317 0 
Paraguay 3 per cent. 1886 ... ‘he 414 34 746 
Russian 5 per cent. 1906 r ove 7 517 0 
Spanish 4 per cent. ... - ois 81g 1, 418 0 


Cunarp Report. 

The Cunard Steamship Company’s report shows a large 
increase in earnings for the past year. Revenue from voyages 
has risen by £380,000, to £4,457,411, while general working 
expenses are only £165,000 higher. The balance, before 
making allowance for insurance, interest, depreciation, and 
reserve is increased by £286,500, to £1,539,315. The reserve 
fund gets £250,000, as against nothing a year ago, and a 
dividend of 10 per cent., together with a bonus of 10 per 
cent., is paid to the Ordinary shareholders, the same as a 
year ago. Subject to Treasury sanction, the same method 
of payment is to be adopted—namely, shareholders will have 
the option of taking their bonus either in cash or in Ordinary 
shares at par. As these stand in the market at about 33 
most shareholders will probably take advantage of this very 
tempting offer. After making these distributions, the 
amount carried forward to next year’s accounts is £20,000 
higher, at £162,088. LUCELLUM. 
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